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| ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and § p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


Tete <COLISeU WN. 


THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3 psm., 6 p.m., and g p.m. 

The 6 o'clock programme is entirely different from that at 3 and g o'clock. Allseats 
in all parts are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should 
accompany all postal applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d., and 
£1 1s.; Fauteuils, ros. 6d. and 7s. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s., 4s., 3s., and 2s. (Telephone No. 
7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier, 1s, Balcony,64, (Telephone No. 7699 Gerrard). Children 
under 12 half price to all Fauteui!s and Stalls. Telegrams :‘‘ Coliseum. London." 


NAYAaGs SHIPPING, AND FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 


CHARING CROSS. 


EARL'S COURT. 


II a.m. tO 10,30 p.m. Admission, 1s. 
Naval Construction, Armaments, Shipping and Fisheries. 
NELSON'S CENTENARY RELICS. 
FISHING VILLAGE. Working Exhibits. Model of ‘‘ Victory.’” 
GRAND NAVAL AND MILITARY CONCERTS. 
WITH THE FLEET. 
Go on Board the Full-size C uiser. 
THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON, 
Real Batteries of 4’7 Guns, Hotchkiss and Maxims. 
The Cruiser is manned by a crew of 150 Handy-Men. 
BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 
“Our Navy.’’ Captive Flying Machine. Great Red Indian Village. 
Submarine. Haunted Cabin. Famous Sea Fights. De Rohan Theatre. 
Canoe, and many other attractions. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY at 8. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 


Is, to 5s., usual Agents. Chappell’s Box Office, Queen's Hall. Queen's Halt? 
Orchestra (Ld.), 320, Regent Street. Ropert NeEwMAN, Manager. 


BRITISH COBUMIBUA:ceiiccsusssae 


an ideal one for residence. Scenery amongst the finest in the World. The home 
of the Wapiti, Mountain Goat, Bighorn, and Grizzly. Full particulars from 
J. H. TURNER, Agent-General, Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London. 


“One of the Books of the Season.”—T, P.’s Weekly, 


[ODEGE COUNTRY HOUSE PAR? 


DORA SIGERSON 


SEconpD EpIrion. 
Hopper & STouGHTON. PricE Six SHILLINGS. 


Vovageina 
Tillikum 


—lor Sportsmen and Country 


“‘There is the same weird and wonderful imeg'nation at work in nearly all the 
stories of this fascinating volume.’’—-7ruth. 

‘The author has the quick feeling for a beautiful phrase, the possibilities of 
laughter and tears.’’"—Evening Standard. 

“‘*The Country House Party’ is certainly one of the boo's of the season that 
those in search of something new and varied will do well not to miss.'"—7.P.’s Weekly. 

‘* Rich in ideas.’’—A cademy. 

“A highly entertaining and pleasant little volume.''--Stancard. 

“Full of fancy and pathos, of humour or sadness. They are all good stories.’’— 
The Times. 

‘Fiction with an idea is not too common among us, and we are grateful to Miss 
Sigerson for her contribution to it.'’~ Illustrated London News. 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF THE 


BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 
TURNER’S THEORY OF COLOURING. Professor C. J. Holmes. 
TWO MINIATURES BY DE LIMBOURG. Roger E. Fry. 


THE LIFE OF A DUTCH ARTIST OF THE 17th CENTURY. Article IIl.— 
Instruction in Painting. Dr. W. Martin. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DRESS IN ART. Article Il.—Colour. 
Egerton Beck. 


SOME ENGLISH ARCHITECTURAL LEADWORK. 
The Later Period. Lawrence Weaver. 


IS HANS DAUCHER THE AUTHOR OF THE MEDALS ATTRIBUTED 
TO ALBERT DURER? S. Montagu Peartree. 
TITIAN’S PORTRAIT OF LAURA DE’ DIANTI. Herbert Cooke. 
LEMOS AND ESTE BOTTLES IN THE WADDESDON BEQUEST. A. Van 
de Put. &c., &c. 
The number contains Two Plates in Colour, besides several reproductions 
in Collotype and other illustrations. 


(Conclusion.) 


Part Il.—(Conclusion.) 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE can be seen on board all the principal 
American Liners, and on the ships of the P. & O. and Orient Lines. 


Offices: 17, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, WwW. 


Price 2s. Gd. met. 
THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF THE 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS: 


ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT: XII.—HOMES OF SPORT OF THE HOHEN- 
ZOLLERNS OF PRUSSIA: THE GOHRDE. By J. L. Basurorp, M.A. 
(Written by gracious permission of Kaiser Wilhelm 11.) Illustrated. 

DIFFICULT SHOTS. Compiled by Atrrep E, T. Watson. 

THE JORISTOWN STUD FARM, COUNTY WESTMEATH. 

West. Iilu-tiated. 

HUNTING PROSPECTS AND CHANGES. By Artuur W. CoaTen. 

PARTRIDGE-DRIVING ON SMALL SHOOTS. By Owen Jones (Gamekeeper). 

BREAKING AND SCHOOLING OF YOUNG HUNTERS AND 'CHASERS- 
By Major ArtHur HuGues-Onstow. /Ilustrated 


THE UNWRITTEN LAWS OF SPORT: VIII—MOTORING. 
C. G. Matson. 


STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: VII.—FLETCHER’S MAD 
A True and Weird Tale of Modern Falconry. By Major CHARLTON ANNE. 

A DAY'S SPORT IN JAPAN. By F. J. Norman. — Illustrated. 

IS FIRST-CLASS CRICKET LOSING POPULARITY? By Home Gorpon. 

THE JULY AWARD, Illustrated. 


By Eva WHITE 


By Major; 
HAGGARD, 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls 
throughout the United Kingdom of Great Britain aad Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, ot think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,— Ste¢/e. 


Royalty in Deeside. —The King’s “ High- 
land home,” as the Cockney journalist will 
insist on calling Deeside, will see com- 
paratively little of royalty this year. The 


Queen has already left and the Prince 
and Princess of Wales will soon be on the 


tHE RECENT ATTEMPT TO WRECK QUEEN 
MARGHERITA OF ITALY’S MOTOR. CAR 


The picture shows Queen Margherita driving through the 
streets of Aosta 


road to India, while the King can spend 
only a week or two in Deeside this 
autumn. But his visit to Scotland this 
year gains unusual significance from the 
forthcoming review of the Scots volunteers 
at Edinburgh. I only hope the weather 
on Monday will be better than it was at 
the 1881 review. 


COs) Of ve 11007 


Royalty and Motors.—The motor car 
as added a new terror (and delight) to the 
lives of princes. The young King of Spain 
has encountered so many accidents—none 
of them, happily, serious—that his people 
are beginning to be terrified on his behalf, 
and his mother is constantly begging him 
to moderate his adyenturousness in sport. 
When deliberate attempts are made to 
wreck a car the danger becomes inten- 
sified. That is what happened to the 
Dowager Queen of Italy near Aosta, for 
it now appears that they were Anarchists 
who tried to wreck her automobile. 


The Grand Tour of Europe.—I learn 
from an official source that King Alfonso 
will shortly start on another trip to Euro- 
pean courts. According to the present 
programme he will first visit Berlin. He 
then goes to Vienna on a visit to the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. It has not so 
far been decided whether Italy is to be 
included in the itinerary, but it is highly 
pro able that it will. Arrangements are 
in progress for him to visit King Victor 
Emnanuel in another city than Rome 
so as to avoid giving offence to the Vatican. 


Alfonso’s Marriage. — The Infanta 
Eulalia, King Alfonso’s aunt, is said to 
have informed a visitor that the engage- 
ment of her nephew with the Princess 
Patricia of Connaught is not likely to 
take place because the family of the 
Princess looks upon the relatives of the 
Spanish King as too ultra-clerical, and in 
a sense more Catholic than the Pope him- 


self. Moreover, I am told that Mgr, Rinal- 
dini, the Spanish Minister of Foreign 


Affairs, has discussed with the Pope the 
probable marriage of King Alfonso to a 
Protestant princess and that the permis- 
sion of the Pope will be held in abeyance 
until matters are satisfactorily adjusted 
between the Vatican authorities and the 
Spanish Government officials. It is no 
secret that if a dispensation is requested 
by the Spanish Court the Vatican will 
have to grant it, but that conditions can 
be exacted with the permission that will 
make matters uncomfortable for both the 
contracting parties and their families. 


“General Bonaparte.” — The present 
commander in the riotous Caucasus is 
Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, brother 
of Prince Victor, the Imperialist pretender 
to the throne of France. This Russian 
General Bonaparte is said to be an able 
soldier though not quite so much the 


statesman and diplomatist as his brother, 
and he is favoured in high quarters at 


ENGLAND’S VICTORY IN THE GREAT 
NATIONAL FOURSOME 


INTER- 


The winners, H. Vardon and J. H. Taylor, taken 
immediately after the game 


St. Petersburg. His father was the lively 
“Plon-Plon,’ one of the wildest of the 
“young ”’ men of the Second Empire, and 
his mother the Princess Clotilde, who was 
as demure as her husband was jovial. 
Prince Louis entered the Russian Army 
when he was quite a boy and spent his 
subaltern days at Peterhof. 


THE ROYAL PARTY WHO ATTENDED THE BRAEMAR GATHERING 


IN A 


Morgan 


“SCOTCH MIST” 


The figures, from left to right, are: the Duke of Connaught, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Fife, Prince Edward of Wales, Princess Mary of Wales, and Lady Alexandra Duff 
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Teaching the Young Idea how to Shoot—and Cut Hair. 


A Literary Princess. —The Infanta Paz, 
aunt of the King of Spain and wile of 
Prince Louis Ferdinand: of Bavaria, has 
entered the ranks of royal and princely 
authors. Not content with visiting the 
poor—whom her husband, the famous 
doctor, attends for nothing—she has lately 
employed her time in ransacking foreign 
literature for mention of Don Ouixote. ‘Vhe 
celebrations in honour of Cervantes which 
were recently held in Spain inspired the 
princess with the 
idea of her work, 
and she has pro- 
duced a_ book 
which is an ad- 
mirable biblio- 
graphy of the 
great Spanish 
author and is ‘en- 
riched with a 
number of amus- 
ing anecdotes. 


An American 
Story.—Appa- 
rently the Ameri- 
can automobile 
very much _ re- 
sembles the Eng- 
lish motor car 
since it makes a 
similar impression 
on the mind of 
youth. The latest 
American yarn 
illustrates this. It 
relates how the 
teacher had been 
explaining to the class the peculiarities 
of the rhinoceros and the bull and other 
dangerous horned beasts. To test whether 
they were paying proper attention he sud- 
denly asked, “‘ Now, boys, can you name 
something with horns that it would be 
dangerous to get in front of?” “ Motor 
cars,’ came back in chorus from the class. 
The answer was sullicient. 


A Modern Gargantua.— The eating 
championship — of 
the world is 
claimed by a Mon- 
treal dock labourer 


named Pierre 
Dalbec. Not long 
ago he ate four 


dozen boiled eggs 
in twenty minutes, 
and as he feared 
that he was a little 
behind time he 
swallowed the last 
dozen shells and 
all. On another 
occasion he drank 
175 glasses of beer 
in a day, but his 
most recent 
achievement was 
to eat in one even- 
ing six beefsteaks, 
seven plates of 
beans, and eight 
ham omelettes, 
without counting 
a prodigious 
quantity of bread. 
There should be 
an opening for this 
champion in Lon- 
don; we have had 
public exhibitions 
of fasting men but 
never of a really 
gross feeder. 


THE 


THE NEW GENERATION—A LADIES’ 


NEW GENERATION—THE L.C.C. NOW GIVES LESSONS 


Th2 Majesty of the Law.-—When clients 
complain of counsel's fees they forget not 
only what it costs to turn out a barrister 
brand new from the factory but what the 
ambitious one has to pay for his mgging. 
His wig alone must run away with a 
“fiver” at least, not to mention his robe 


or those emblems of purity, his neck-bands. 
His clerk and that mysterious green bag 
in which his fat briefs are supposed to be 
enshrined are other unconsidered trilles. I 


RIFLE 


Challenging ladies of another team in Natal, South Africa 


suppose a new K.C. cannot make the 
necessary alterations in his outer man on 
his promotion for less than £100, while 
the magnificent wigs and gowns a judge 
is bound to don upon the Bench may cost 
him upwards of £500. When it comes to 
the matter of stockings one is getting on 
delicate ground, but there is a learned 
judge now sitting who once confessed in 
an unguarded moment that his black silk 
ones cost him half-a-guinea a pair. 


Sixty scholars of Shillington Street London Count; Counc‘l School receiving lessons as boy barbers 
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TEAM 


IN| HAIR-CUTTING 


The Pope’s Swiss Guard.—The Swiss 
Guard of the Vatican is preparing to cele- 
brate the fourth centenary of its founda- 
tion, for it was in October, 1505, that the 
first convention for a guard of 200 Swiss 
soldiers was concluded by Pope Julius II. 
The original captain of the guard was 
Gaspard of Sileuen, a gentleman of 
Lucerne, who in January, 1506, entered 
Rome with the first 200 men. The end 
of the first Swiss company was tragic, 
for the constable 
of Bourbon, when 
he pillaged the 
Eternal City, mas- 
sacred all the 
Swiss, who had 
barricaded them- 
She livie Sins ote 
Peter’s. After this 
twenty-one years 
elapsed before the 
guard again took 
up its post at 
Rome, and since 
then there have 
been two intervals 

-In 1798 and in 
180g—when_ their 
duties were sus- 
pended owing to 
the French occu- 
pation. The 
Swiss returned to 
Rome with Pope 
Pius \Wiles and 
since then they 
have never quitted 
the Vatican, 


F We Holding 


Classical Millionaires. — The quiet 
marriage of Mr. Field, the American 
millionaire, has once more set people 


speculating on the way in which these very 
rich men get rid of their money. But the 
great millionaires of to-day have neither 
so much money nor so many claims cn 
their purses as the rich men of antiquity. 
Solomon was not only the wisest but the 
richest man the world has ever seen, 
though lke the Czar, who alone can be 
compared to him 
in wealth to-day, 
he had to keep 
all his relatives. 
He is said to have 
owned a fortune 
of £8 10,000,000, 


and David, his 
father, left half as 
much for the 
building of the 
Temple. Crasus, 
whose name is 
even now a syn- 
onym for vast 


wealth, possessed 
£400, 900,000, and 
Lucullus, famous 
for his dinners and 
his manuscripts, 
JE 20,000,000. 
Alexander the 
Great made lis 
wars pay, for he 
brought back 
Jf 160,000,000 ster- 
ling from Persia. 
As a general rule 
it was unsafe to 
be very rich in 
classical times 
except for a king, 
and Lucullus is 
about the only 
exception to the 
rule. 
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An Imteresting Representation of a Boxing 


A Unique Timepiece.—There is in the 
possession of Mr. G. H. F. Nye of 35, 
Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, 5S.W., 
what is believed to be one of the earliest 
timepieces introduced into this country. 
Upon taking it to pieces within a brass 
cylinder was discovered a faded and _ time- 
worn paper with an inscription stating 
that “the timepiece was discovered in the 
monastery of St. Albans in digging out 
the ruins of the old wall and is supposed 
to be nearly the first timepiece brought 
into England, being made in Italy. The 
silver plate i in the centre of thé dial shows 
the different aspects of the sun and moon 
during their annual revolutions. The gold 
pate shows the day of the month the year 
round and also what sign the sun is for 
every month in the year.” The timepiece, 
which is in splendid preservation, is evi- 
dently of great antiquity and of beautiful 
design and workmanship, and is supported 
by a bronze figure of a slave exguisjtely 
sculptured. 


Lunar and Solar Clock.—The following 
is the paper referred to above: The outside 
circle on the dial plate shows the hours of 
the solar days, the upper hours being those 
of the day and the lower hours of the 
night. Immediately within the hour circle 
is that on which is marked the days of the 
months, and outside them the signs of the 
zodiac. The days of the month and the 
position of the sun are indicated by the 
moving point affixed to the inner circle. 
The three other circles show respectively 
the moon's age, the time of her passing 
the meridian, and the time of high water. 
It should be observed that the innermost 
circle showing the time of high water may 
be adapted to any port or place by setting 
the known time of high water at new or 
full moon to 29} on the circle showing her 
age. It is now set for the. time at Hull, 
for London it should be set for 2 hr. 50 min., 
and Liverpool 11hr. 10 min. 


~- 
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Cheques and Thumb-marks. — MM. 
Mouquin and Bertillon intend, it is said, 
to send a circular to the principal banks 
in all countries asking that it may be 
made obligatory on all persons cashing 
cheques to append the print of their 
thumb as well as their endorsement on 


A UNIQUE TIMEPIECE 


This is supposed to be of Italian workmanship, and it is 
claimed by the owner, Mr. Nye, that it is one of the 
first timepicc:s ever brought to England 


the back of the cheque. There is not 
much likelihood of this plan being adopted, 
for it would mean an enormously increased 
staff for every bank, and the work of check- 
ing the thousands, and even hundreds of 
thousands, of thumb-prints would be never 
ending. It might possibly work in France, 
where cheques are not so universally used. 


eet me 


THE NAVY AND ARMY BOXING CHAMPIONSHIPS 


LITE -FALLER 


Match. 


Medical Music.—Since the days of King 
Saul it has been recognised that music has 
a good deal of power in certain forms of 
disease, and now a Cuban physician is 
hard at work finding out what instruments 
cure particular illnesses. According to him 

the double-bass cures all nervous diseases, 
the hautboy acts as a tonic and calms 
those who have been worried by money 
troubles, and the French horn cures those 
who are suffering from the persecution 
mania. This is as far as he has got at 
present, and now he is trying to find out 


what the piano is good for, but so far 
without success. There is nothing sur- 
prising in this, for a Berlin doctor has 


discovered that too much piano is itself 
the cause of nervous disease. Three out 
of five young girls who learn the piano, 
says the German specialist, sufler from 
their nerves, and to them must be added 
the unfortunates who are within range of 
their exercises. It is no wonder that the 
Cuban doctor has come to a standstill. 
There seems to be no illness bad enough 
for the piano to cure. 


Wrest Park.—The American ambassa- 
dor and his wife recently took up residence 
at Wrest Park, the lovely Bedfordshire 
home of the late Lord Cowper. It is only 
about an hour's journey from London, and 
therefore easily accessible to the large 
number of guests who are to be entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs. Reid during the next few 
weeks. The gardens at Wrest Park are 
specially beautiful, and the park is most 
picturesque and well wooded. The first 
Lady Granville described Wrest Park in 
one of her charming letters as being “a 
combination of beauty, comfort, and 
luxury.” The estate of 9,000 acres came 
to Lord Cowper in 1880 from his mother, 
who inherited it from his father, Lord de 
Grey, who built the house in the reign of 
William IV. from his own designs without 
any professional assistance. 


Gale & Polden 


This is the final of the ofcers’ heavy-weight championship, concerning which The Daily Te'egraph says that it was ‘‘a somewhat farcical exhibition between Lieutenant J.-O. 


H. Moore of the Royal Engineers and Licutenant W. 


S. D. Craven of the Royal Horse Artillery, another pupil of C. S. M. Dant. 
as they faced each other, and after the first round the referee had to warn them that pushing and wrestling was not what psople were there to see 
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Both flung science to the winds as soon 
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The Farthing Sandwich for Poor Children. 


About Japan.—The statement that polo 
was played in Japan centuries ago, 
writes a correspondent, may be quite 
correct, but there is very little pele played 
there now. Horses of the right class are 
scarce, and the Europeanised Japanese does 
not seem to take so kindly to field sports 


THE CRIPPLED POET 


This is a portrait of William H. Davies, who has just 
prepared a volume of poems entitled The Soul's 
Destroycr. Mr. Davies has had a varied experience 
of life, having lost his leg in attempting to board a 
train in motion on his way to Klondyke. His book, 
which has been widely praised, is sold by him from 
his residence, Farm House, Marshalsea Road, S.E., 
for 2s. 64. 


as his Anglo-Saxon friend. He does not 
hunt or shoot or play cricket either, though 
he is a first-class billiard-player and can 
even make a brilliant display at bridge. I 
have also known young Japanese who were 
devoted to chess and were quite respect- 
able players. Games of the intellectual 
sort—or else those that are absolutely 
childish—have the greatest attraction for 
the little man. Fight- 
ing he loves and fish- 
ing, but not the other 
unintelligent physical 
exercises that appeal 
to the Englishman. 
He worships skill, not 
brute strength. 


Heirless Brains.— 
Professor INarl Pearson 
is still hammering at 
his theory that “ abi- 
lity’ is dying out. A 
few years ago the pro- 
fessors were quarrelling 
over the question 
whether ability was 
inherited, and Nature 
in her stupid way 
seems to have just 
stepped in and solved 
the problem by de- 
creeing that there 
should be nobody to 
inherit. Professor 
Pearson certainly be 
wails the lack of 
general statistics to 
prove, or disprove, his 
speculation. But there 
are at least some in- 
disputable, if casual, 
facts which illustrate 
it. If you waive the 


THE FIRST CHILDREN’S PUBLIC-HOUSE 


doubt whether the peerage represents 
ability and assume that it does you have 
the alarming fact that no fewer than 124 
peerages became extinct during the last 
century through lack of heirs. Even 
admitting that many of these did not 
represent conspicuous ability you can 
easily count up a score of recent peerages 
conferred on eminent men who have, or 
have had, no direct heirs to succeed them. 


Railway Curiosities——Over in China 
just now the syndicate that is building the 
newest railway is half ruined paying com- 
pensation to the real or sham relatives of 
the people through whose last resting 
places the railway runs. The graveyards 
are so many that the line cannot avoid them 
as it does in this country. But even here 
there is a railway station that is actually in 
a cemetery. It is a pretty little station, 
too, though a private one. You will find 
it in W oking Cemetery, all complete from 
platform to waiting-room. It lacks, how- 
ever, the hotel that gives a finish to the 
little station at the top of Snowdon, which 
happens to be one of the breeziest in the 
kingdom. Possibly the Grosvenor Road 
Station, right over the Thames, just out 
side Victoria Station, is almost as breezy 
at times; but then nobody ever gets out 
there except by accident. The same 
cannot be said of the busy North-Eastern 
station at Leeds, which is built over a 
canal, or of the station at the end of Ryde 
Pier, which is right out over the sea. 

A Son of Ormonde.—Admirers of the 
famous Ormonde will be glad to hear that 
Ormondale, a son of his, won the Futurity 
Stakes, a big American race, the other day, 
and may possibly be seen over on this side 
ere long. He belongs to Mr. William 
MacDonough, the American purchaser of 
Ormonde, and when he was only a year- 
ling was nearly sold by him to Mrs. Langtry, 
who. offered £6,000 for him. Ormondale 
isa big bay colt whose best days are to 
come, and is, I believe, the only American 
son of Ormonde who has ever won any- 
thing worth haying. 


The Britannia, a Hoxton public-house, has just been reopened on the principle of ‘‘no drink without food.” 
H<re, to the delight of the poor but enterprising infants of the district, sandwiches may be had for a halfpenny 
and cv.na farthing each. This is the first of no fewer than 350 such houses which the proprietor intends to 


start in-various parts of the country 
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IN ENGLAND 


A Veteran Gymnast. — The ancient 
town of Grantham possesses a rare living 
feature in the person of Henry Johnson, an 
old acrobat who was born at Norwich in 
1806. He served eight years with Sanger’s 
original circus and afterwards travelled 
the country with a famous Chinese juggler 


AN INTERESTING VETERAN 


This is a pertrait of Mr. Henry Johnson of Grantham, 
who has lived in the reigns of four sovereigns and has 
performed as a gymnast before William IV., Victoria, 
and King Edward. The King recently congratulated 
him upon his attainment to so great an age. He was 
born in Norwich in 1806, and the Duchess of Kent 
and her child, the Princess Victoria, enjoyed his 
p-r-ormance at Tunbridge Wells 


Mullaba. In 1830 the twain appeared before 
King William IV. at Buckingham Palace, 
and after the performance the delighted 
monarch presented each of them with £50 
and a royal licence to perform in any 
marketplace or public tavern in the 
country. Some time later Johnson severed 
connection with the juggler and travelled 
on his own. He performed before the 
late Queen Victoria 
and her mother, the 
Duchess of Kent, at 
Tunbridge Wells in 
the year that the Queen 
was crowned. On that 
occasion the duchess 
presented him with a 
#5 note: «Later he 
appeared at a tenants’ 
dinner at Sandring- 
ham, and the present 
King, then Prince of 
Wales, witnessed his 
performance and gave 
him a couple of sove- 
reigns. Recently the 
King sent the veteran 
acrobat a kind letter 
and hoped he would 


live to celebrate his 
one hundredth birth- 
day. He will be ninety- 


nine on Christmas Day 
of this year, and cer- 
tainly has every ap- 
pearance of fulfilling 
his Majesty’s hope, for 
in spite of —or perhaps 
by reason of—his never 
having been a_tee- 
totaller or a  non- 
smoker he is a_re- 
markably hale and 
hearty man. 
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The Cleverest Elephants now Performing. 


A Professor of 
-Drama.—Whien is 
London going to 
follow the ex- 
ample recently 
shown. by the 
university of Jena, 
which has insti- 
tuted a professor- 
ship of drama- 
turgy? Dr. Hugo 
Binger, the emi- 
nent theatrical 
critic and autho- 
rity of the stage, 
has been appoin- 
ted to fill the chair. 
He will lecture on 
the whole field of 
dramatic. art. 
Dr. Binger looks 
forward to ‘the 
time when actors 
and actresses will 
go-to uniyersities 
for lectures just 
as lawyers, divi- 
nity students, and 
embryo _ philoso- 
phers do now. 
What practical 
benefit is to be 
derived from 
attending such a 
course will remain 
to be seen. 


PEPPER, THE CYCLING ELEPHANT 
With Captain Taylor, the big-game hunter, at the Hippodrome 


THREE CLEVER ELEPHANTS AT THE. .HIPPODROME 
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Kaiser. After 


living a sort 
D> 


helmsh6éhe. 


after an hour 


the afternoon 


large cases 


from Berlin. 


Wilhelm Rest- 
ing. — We _ have 
been hearing very 
little of late about 
the energetic 


season of keen 
activity the Kaiser 
likes to retire into 
comparative ob- 
scurity, so just at 
present- he and 
his consort are 


idyllic life at the 
castlé of Wil- 


riseS_ early, and 


gymnastics retires 
to his study, where 
he reads intently 
until the hour of 
luncheon. During 


drives’ with the 
Empress, occa- 
sionally paying 
visits. His even- 
ing is spent like 
the forenoon over 
books, | several 


which have 
reached Cassel 


THE TATLER 


The St. Leger—Relics of Dead-and-Gone 


The Skull of a 
Remarkable St. Leger 
Winner.—By the cour- 
tesy of Professor E. Ray 
Lankester I am enabled 
to reproduce  photo- 
graphs of the skulls of 
two famous racehorses 
now reposing in the 
British Museum. Stock- 
well, the winner of the 
St. Leger of 1852, is 
one of the most re- 
markable horses in the 
history of the turf. He 
was foaled in Mr. 
Theobald’s famous 
paddocks at Stockwell 
and was purchased by 
Lord Exeter for the 
mere bagatelle of £180. 
Stockwell quicklymade 
his mark in the stud 
book as six of his 
progeny won the St. 
Leger, three the Derby, 
four the Two Thousand Guineas, and one 
the Oaks. In one year alone the stakes 
won by his offspring amounted to more 
than £60,000, and there were no £10,000 
prizes in those days. 

Stockwell’s Successors.—The late Duke 
of Westminster had every reason to be 
thankful for the existence of Stockwell as 
Doncaster, for whom he gave £14,000 after 
winning the Derby, was sired by this cele- 
brated St. Leger winner, and from Don- 
caster runs in direct line the maryellous 
quartette of racehorses, Bend Or, Ormonde, 
Orme, and Flying Fox. ‘These horses 
between them accounted for three Derbys, 
two Two Thousand Guineas, two St. 
Legers, and upwards of £135,000 in stakes. 
Ormonde was never beaten, annexing 
amongst other races the triple crown—the 
Two Thousand Guineas, Derby, and St. 
Leger—a similar feat being performed by 
Flying Fox, who was afterwards sold to 
the French sportsman, M. E. Blanc, for 
37,500 guineas. Flying Fox will un- 
doubtedly continue this wonderful line of 
racehorses as Adam, Val d’Or, and Jardy 
have already won races of the first import- 
ance and huge sums in stakes in France 
and England. When Bend Or died the 
late Duke of Westminster presented his 
skull to the British Museum, and it now 
lies in close proximity to the skull of his 
famous grandsire, Stockwell. 


The Corot in Dublin. 
—Dublin is agitated 
over a_ serious art 
question: Is the 
Corot given by the 
Prince of Wales to the 
new art gallery 
genuine? There were 
those who urged that 
it is not; these 
placed side by side 
with it the photograph 
of a painting by Mez- 
zoly in the museum at 
Budapest and declare 
that it is merely a 
copy of this inferior 
Hungarian artist and 
not a genuine Corot, 
among the number 
being a contributor to 
THe Tater, The 
majority of the experts 
are now, however, of 
opinion that it is a 
genuine Corot. 


A SMILE OF RECOGNITION 


The skulls of two famous racehorses, Bend Or and Stockwell, now in the British Museum 


PLACES FAMED IN STORY 
No. IV. 


“This valley or ‘ goyal,’ as we term 
it, being small for a valley, lies to the 
west of Linton, about a mile from the 
town perhaps and away towards Ley 
Manor. Our homefolk always call it 
the ‘Danes’ or the ‘ Denes,’ which is no 
more, they tell me, than a hollow place, 
even as the word ‘den’ is, However, 
let that pass, for I know very little about 
it: but the pla-e itself is a pretty one, 
though nothing to frighten anybody un- 
less he hath lived in a gallipot. It is a 
green, rough-sided hollow, bending at the 
middle, touched',with store at e‘ther crest 
and dotted here and there with slabs in 
and out of the brambles. On the right hand 
is an upward crag called by some the 
* Castle,’ easy enough to scale and giving 
a great view of the Channel. Facing this 
from the inland side and the elbow of 
the valley a queer old pile of rock arises, 
bold behind one another, and quite enough 
to affright a man if it only were ten 
times larger. This is called the ‘ Devil’s 
Cheese-ring’ or the ‘ Devil’s Cheese-knife,’ 
which means the same thing, as our 
fathers were used to eat their cheese from 
a scoop; and rferhaps in old time the 
tpmost rock (which has fallen away 
since I knew it) was like to such an 
implement if Satan ate cheese untoasted.”’ 


THE LAST OF A FAMOUS RACEHORSE 


This is the skull of Stockwell, which now reposes in the British Museum 
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Victors. 


A Screw Loose 
Somewhere. — Mean- 
while certain Dublin 
officials would seem 
to desire rather to 
emphasise that the 
Prince of Wales’s gilt 
is not genuine, and 
by their authority a 
photograph of the 
picture by Mezzoly was. 
stuck up in the gallery 
near the Corot. Cap- 
tain Shawe-Taylor, a 
well-known figure in 
Irish controversies, who 
has just returned from 
a journey on the Con- 
tinent, took a screw- 
driver and _ quietly 
unscrewed this - photo- 
graph in the museum, 
the policeman in charge 
of the exhibits standing 
calmly on one side as 

'a neutral factor, by 
which it will be seen that they manage 
these things differently in Ireland to what 
would be done in an English gallery. 


R. P. Buckley 


Conflicting Ideals in Ireland..—Curiously 
enough it is the Nationalist in Irish 
life—I do not use the word in a political 
sense but rather refer to the party that 
aspires to differentiate the language and 
art of the people—that is anxious to prove 
that the Prince of Wales's gift is a 
genuine Corot, and it would seem to be 
the strongly pro-[-nglish section that desire 
to prove that it is a forgery. In other 
words, the more enthusiastically Irish are 
keen on having an independent art gallery 
in Dublin, and the Prince of Wales's action 
in so generously giving the Corot was. 
considered to be a distinct help to a move-’ 
ment upon which it would seem English 
officialism in Dublin looks rather coldly. 
Such are some of the complexities of 
modern Ireland so bewildering to the 
mere Saxon. 


A Diplomatic Incident.—Your note on 
the real Mikado, writes a correspondent, 
reminds me that the presentation of an 
imaginary one on the stage here a few 
years ago nearly led to political trouble. 
Educated Japanese take an intense interest 
in English literature, including English 
plays, and when it was announced that 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert was bringing out a 
comic opera under the title of The Mikado: 
the Japanese Legation 
was 1n a commotion. 
Representations were 
made in the proper 
quarter, and when the: 
difficulty was explained 
to Mr. Gilbert he added 
the sub-title, “or the 
Town of Tittipoo,” to: 
show that the picture 
was afancyone. ‘This. 
satisfied the diploma- 
tists though the 
Japanese who come 
over here always say 
the Gilbertian extrava- 
gance did more than 
anything else to create 
a false impression. 
The “ Savoyards” never 
went in for realism 
as did Mr. George Ed- 
wardes, who employed 
a Japanese dresser to: 
look after his Japanese: 
ladies in The Geisha. 


RP. Buckley 
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The Woman Beautiful—_Sandow’s Ideal of Womanhood. 


A King’s Tutor.—An American youth of nineteen has just 
been selected from among acrowd of Spanish-speaking Yankees 


to become the King of Spain’s 
tutor in the language and customs 
of America. The process of intro- 
ducing Alfonso to the idiom. of 
Uncle Sam’s. language is, I am 
told, progressing happily for both 
teacher and pupil. The King gives 
close attention to his study during 
the hour the lesson is in progress 
and seems anxious to succeed in 
getting the most out of it. The 
arrangement between the young 
men is conditional upon the 
pleasure of both, but up to the 
present the lessons have gone on so 
smoothly that the American teacher 
is expected to remain at Alfonso’s 
Court for two years. 


The Sultan’s Dinner.— An Ameri- 
can contemporary has been inte- 
resting himself in the dinner statis- 
tics of the Sultan of Turkey. He 
certainly pays more than any other 
mortal. His dinner costs over 
£1,000 daily. The dishes are 
brought in upon the heads of jub- 
lakiars, or cooks’ assistants, and 
each dish is covered and sealed 
with the royal seal. There are 
always fifty or more dishes, and 
all are set before the Sultan at the 


MISS MAUD ODELL 


same time. 


He eats usually from about six. Though the 
Sultan is himself a total abstainer the finest vintage wines are 


always offered to such guests as 
dine at the palace. It is not 
because he eats 5,000 dollars worth 
of food himself that the Sultan’s 
dinner bill isso expensive ; he eats, 
as a matter of fact, no more tham 
a half-dollar’s worth, but the guests 
and retainers who dine at his 
expense number daily several 
thousands. 


A Place to Dine.—What would 
the great hotels of London do 
without the Americans who are 
still happily on our shores? I 
dined a day or two ago at the 
Hotel Métropole, Northumberland 
Avenue, and found a merry crowd 
from across the pond all round 
me in the pleasant Oak Room of 
that great establishment. The 
dinner was a thoroughly good one 
as the following menu indicates :— 

Royal natives. Tortue claire. Truite Cranc- 
bloise. Poulet sauté chasseur. Noissttes d’agneau, 
Parisienne: haricots verts au beurre. Perdreau 
roti sur canapé; salade; chips. Timbale de 
fruits au marasquin; friandises. Fondu Cha- 
monix. Dessert. Café noir. 


Such a dinner in the very heart 
of London would have delighted 
Dr. Johnson. 


MISS MAUD ODELL 


Who is renowned for her beautiful figure. 


MISS MAUD ODELL 


Sandow claims that she is the most finely-developed woman in the world 
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The Crying Question. By Cosmo Hamilton. 


In the portly and dignified smoking-room of the Garrick Club, Blaby, of the 
“* Daily Telephone,’? Leek, the father of first-nighters, and Murrow, the 
epigrammatist, are sitting round the fire. 


Bie (with a smile in which patronage and reproof do not 
mix well): Well, Murrow, and how’s the new play going ? 

Murrow (ightly) : We are both doing well, thanks. 

LEEK (putting the band of his cigar carefully into his waist- 
coat pocket): You deserve to doso. Never was so delighted with 
any piece in my life, 

Murrow: I didn’t write it to please first-nighters, so it’s very 
kind of you to say so, 

LEEK: Who did you write it for then ? 

Murrow (dlandly, waving his hands): The great British 
public, my dear sir. 

LEEK (genuinely surprised): Dear me! You don’t say so. 

BLABY (¢urning his chair round and looking curiously at 
Murrow): But—er—one minute. Let us hark back a few hundred 
yards. Let us come to solid granite. What do you mean when you 
say that that piece of 
yours is doing well? 
Now, come. 


MURROW (tm- PATER IN THE HOLIDAYS 


mensely amused) : i 

Just exactly nee At last the summer term is o’er; 

Say. The fond parental heart rejoices 
BLABY: I can’t To hear the old home ring once more 


think that you wish With youthful voices. 
me to gather that 
people are paying to 
see it? 

MuRROW: But 
the British public 
always was an. ass, 
you know. 

BLABY: Do you 
mean—now really— 
that you are taking 
enough money at the 
box office to pay 
working | expenses ? 
Don’t joke on this 
matter, Murrow, 


I envy you, a little bit, 


But most my Arthur who can hit 
Alf round the wicket. 


I envy you, and very much, 
Indeed, I’m jealous teyond question 
The fact that nothing seems to touch 
Each young digestion. 


IT envy you your point of view, 
Each youthful sweet hallucination, 
But most of. all I envy you 
Your long vacation. 


please. Iam anxious 
to know. 
MuRROW (guite 


seriously): From the returns that come up with my pre-breakfast 
cup of tea I make out that the management are pouching a profit 
weekly of £300. 

BLABY: Bless my soul! But you amaze me. 

LEEK: It’s a pretty sum, but it’s a pretty play. 
the reason of your astonishment, Blaby. me 

BLaby (impressively) : You can’t have read my criticism, Leek. 

Murrow (avoluntarily): Ha! ha! 

LEEK: Oh yes I did. And all the others, too. 

BLABY: Strangely enouzh most of them agreed with my verdict, 
a disappointing play badly played. That being so I cannot under- 
stand how it is that the play is even alive. 

Murrow : And kicking. 

LEEK (dropping his cigar ash reluctantly into the fire): Ah, 
now we come to the crying question. 

BLaBy (¢rritably): What do you mean by the crying question, 
Leek’? 

LEEK (treading carefully): Oh, why, the—the question that is 
being more keenly discussed than ever just now as to whether—er— 
so-called criticism has the slightest effect upon the good or bad 
fortune of a play. 

BLaby: Is it being widely discussed? It is a question that is 
above discussion. What’s your personal] opinion ? 

LEEK (anbuttoning the third lowest button of his waistcoat) : 
Don’t you think that it would perhaps be better to ask Murrow ? 

BLapy: | don’t suppose Murrow has given a thought to the 
matter, 

Murrow: Not so fast, my dear feller, not so fast. Believe me, 
I have very cut-and-dried opinions as to critics and criticism. 

BLABY: Oh, have you? Really. Well, let’s have them. 
idea of criticism. Now, come. 

Murrow (without turning a hair): Criticism is like the 
weather. When it’s good it’s criticism ; when it’s bad it isn’t. 

BLABY : From the author’s point of view, certainly. Of course. 

Murrow : Every failure breeds a critic. 

LEEK (stopping BLABY’S angry exclamation): Let him go on. 
He’s wound up. 

Murrow (stretching out his legs and beating time with hix 
finger): Dramatic critics are men who write epoch-making plays 
that are never produced. 

BLABY (bursting): I never in my life—— 

LEEK: Sssh ! 

Murrow: To bea good dramatic critic it is necessary to be in 
the Post Office, just as to be a good poet you must sit under the roof 
of the Board of Trade. 

BLABy : Obviously and absolutely ab —— 

Murrow (tacking against the wind): The best critic is the 
playwright’s brother-in-law. 


I don’t at all see 


Your 


Dear lads, your splendid deeds at cricket, 
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BLABY: That argues corruption and—— 

LEEK: Sssh! 

Murrow: A good critic is a bad writer. 

LEEK (getding in first): Sssh! 

MURROW (running down) : One dramatist drives a flock of critics. 

Biapy: You are talking utter—— 

Murrow: One minute. I have just one more. Let me see. 
How does itgo? Ohah, yes. I’vegotit. A criticcould not commit 
a greater crime against his brothers than to show indulgence to a 
playwright who has succeeded. Very good, aren’t they ? 

LEEK (wth a Portman Place chuckle): Quite good, Quite, 
quite good. 

BLABY (after a long pause, during which he watches MURROW 
suspiciously): | have always thought that the man who endeavours 
to make epigrams will sooner or later find himself in the dock. He 
is hopelessly immoral. For all that you haven’t said whether you 
think criticism affects the run of a play one way or the other. 

Murrow: Haven’t 1? Oh, well, I think that a play is no more 

affected by good or 


bad notices than a 

bird is that is shot 

LEFT BEHIND at with an empty 

barrel. - You ‘see, I 

The town is empty of the throng say notices. There 


Which made for fun and jollity, 
And vainly for its joys I long 
The season’s dead frivolity, 


is no such thing as 
criticism. 

BLaABy : There, of 
course, | most em- 
phatically disagree 
with you. Thereare 
at least two others 
who criticise in its 
true sense, At least 
two. Why, my dear, 
good sir, without us 
there would be no 
art. 


No more the mazy dance I tread 
Or air my views assertively, 

I creep along the streets instead 
And eye each party furtively. 


I simply wilt beneath a glance 
When anybody looks at me, 

For on my doorstep tradesmen dance 
And shake their little books at me, 


MURROW (wéink- 
ing at LEEK): There 
is the art that leads 


My sad estate begets a frown, 
And yet it’s rather funny, too, 


‘The only people left in town from Hamilton Ter- 
Are those I’m owing money to. race to Hanover 
Square. 


BLABY (trying to 
; deliver himself of a 
really fine thought): Why, art—art is the bread of life. 

Murrow: Not always ; royalties are too small. 

BLABY (stz// trying) : Art represents things as—as they are. 

Murrow: No. When there is any art at all it represents things 
as they ought not to be. 

BLasy : If there is no art then there are no artists. 

Murrow (having an awfully good time): There are three 
kinds of artist—the man who writes for art’s sake and is buried 
at the nation’s expense; the man who writes for ambition’s sake 
and becomes a critic ; the man who writes musical plays and buys a 
house on the Brighton front. 

LEEK: And the man who spends his time in telling you what he 
is going to do and leaves it at that. 

Murrow: No; that man is not an artist, he is a genius. 

BLABY (suddenly) : What then are you 2 

Murrow (laughing): 1? Oh,-I am a man of no private means 
who works for a living. 

LEEK: And succeeds. 

BLaBy: Yes. Well, what are you ? 

Murrow (calmly): A great man, although not so deserving a 
statue in the marketplace as a man of no private means who doesn’t 
work for a living and succeeds. 

LEEK : Like my brother, who never has a shilling in the world 
but whose flat and hansom are the best in London, 

BLABy: And you are no longer going to write plays that shall be 
additions to serious drama ? 

Murrow: NotI. A play is no earthly good to me that doesn’t 
run 300 nights. 

BLABY: But a play that is an addition to serious drama caw run 
300 nights. 

MuRROW: Not in these times. People get all the serious drama 
they need in their homes and offices. I’m going to amuse them and 
make them forget. Not till stockbrokers stop sending round their hats, 
not till the Chinese have been working for some time longer, not till 
protection has been in force for many years and people have credit 
balances, will serious drama have a leg to stand on in this country. 
Only the members of the Stage Society will permit themselves to be 
harrowed till then, and they will only take it once a month, on dull 
Sundays. (He rises) Well, I must be getting back to work. I have 
contracts for eight light fantastic comedies to get through before the 
middle of June. Good-bye. 

LEEK ( giving him a plump hand): Good-bye. Good luck. 

BLABY (after a long, hideous pause): \f that man were not an 
epigramatist and therefore not responsible for his tongue I— 
1 should have—— 

LEEK (puffing himself out like a robin): What, my dear Blaby, 
what ? 

BLAby : Struck him. 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


‘“*GOOD-BYE ” IN THE WOOD 
First Prize—Miss V. Barron, 32, Shortlands Road, Shortlands, Kent Second Prize—Miss Norah Williams, The Cedars, Sherborne, Dorset 


‘* Youthful Siamese,” G. H. Vosper, Bangkok. 

‘‘Elephants,” C. Bruce, Mogok, Upper Burma. 

‘‘Horses being Shipped,” Miss E: M. Foster, Erping- 
ham Road, S.W. 

‘* Early Morning,” S. W. Shore, 19, Matilda Street, Barns- 
bury, N. 

“In the Desert,” Miss K. Ericsson, Jesmond. 

‘“Wasps’ Nest,” Miss Pitt, The Albynes, Bridgnorth. 

‘‘Flower Market, Brussels,’ Miss E. Smith, Cromwell 


We pay each week the sum of 

ONE GUINEA 
for the best shapshot which we receive during that week. 
All the letters in this Competition must be sent to the Kodak 


Editor, THe TarLer, Great New Street, London, and all 
photographs, exclusive of the prizewinners, will be returned 


immediately if accompanied by a stamped and addressed Road, W. 
envelope except those we desire to retain for publication. ‘‘Melusine,” Miss de Bathlenfalva, Helenenstrasse, 
For these we pay Baden. ae : 

‘Marketplace, Sidi Okba,’’ Miss Waldron, Newbury, 

HALF-A-GUINEA Berks. : Sues F 

“Old Tibetan Teapot," Miss King, Middleton Park, 
each for the copyright. Every photograph must have plainly Queenstown. A ; E 
written on the back the nam2 and address of the sender and J “The Rising Generation,” O. W. Galgey, Kingston, 
ae aes Seta 5 oa 3 sia amaica. 
a clear description of the subject. i Only one photograph “Eve in her Garden,” Miss S. Nicholl, The Oaks, 
may be sent at one time. The negative is not required. Colchester. 


This week, in addition to our priz-winners, we have ‘* Friend or Foe?” Miss G. Hill, Hans Crescent Mansions, 


pleasure in highly commending the following subjects : — 


“The Last Load,” A. C. Clayton, Starkey House, 
Macclesfield. 


fs “ Rocks,” Dr. Wallace, Muster Green, Hayward's Heath. 
* Ploughing,” F. Eagle, George Lane, Woodford. 
“The Librarian,” L. Riddick, Bishop's Avenue, Upton 


** Somerby Punch,” K. F. Sworder, Somerby, Loughton. Manor. 
“In Egypt,” Miss N. G. Hume, Shallamar, Bourn: End. “Westminster,” F. Howlett, Ackworth Rectory, Ponte- 
‘*Good Friends,” W. B. Elmes, Hong Kong Club. fract. 


“Chinese Sawing Wood,” E. R. Townsend, H.M.S. 
Hope, China. 
‘* The Lady Isabel,” N. Hanbury, Bishopstowe, Torquay. 


‘““The Leaning Tower,” Miss M. E. Warren, Weston-in- 
Arden, Nuneaton. 
‘““On Guard,” Miss N. Smith, Russell House, New 


“A Reflection,” Miss Parker, Wilton House, Eaton Romney. 

Squar2, S.W. ** The River,” W. E. Morley, Alexandra Road, Winshill, 
‘*Crossing the Ferry,” Mrs. Mitchell, Drumcna, Bladon Burton. 

Park. SAMBO IN STUCCO ‘“‘The Sword Dance,” Miss Lioyd, Warberry Lodge, 
‘Clovelly Harbour,” J. S. Haycraft, Upper Park Road, Torquay. 

Hampstead. Fourth Prize—W. R. Duthie, 56, Eldon ‘‘An Old Diligence,” Miss Pilkington, Sanside, Thurso, 
‘Salmon Falls,” Miss P. Motion, Upton House, Banbury. Street, Glasgow NB. 


| 2 diy 


MULLET ur tis 
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SOME SPORTING DOGS HIS LAST SOU 
Third Prize—Mrs. Ernest Turner, Shipton Manor, Andoversford, R.S.O., Gloucester Fifth Prize—G. S. Russell, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
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RY. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


By I. 


CHAPTER XII. 


SIR THOMAS’S FAMILY FOLLOWS HIS LEAD. 


istress Kitty was not her father’s 
daughter for naught; nor was 

she up in town for the first time in 
her life to no purpose. Her pretty ear 
applied to the keyhole of her mother’s 
boudoir she had heard her cousin 
Betty’s plan to visit the theatre that 
very night, how it was to be done, 
where the proper entrance was to get 
“behind the scenes,’ how masks. and 
veils were to be worn, and all the 
paraphernalia of the plot. At dinner, 
therefore, she listened with commend- 
able patience to her father’s planning 
of her marriage with Lord Rawdon ; 


listened. to her mother and Betty 
speaking carelessly of how, ‘much 
wasted with the rout at Holland 


House the evening before, they'd seek 
their couches early to-night’’; listened 
when Sir Thomas cursed the players 
and the playhouse, and while the ladies 
bore him out with protestations as 
truthful as his own. 

“Tf ever I set foot in such’ a: foul 
infected precinct may I never be for- 
given! ’Tis a_ place I'd rather die 
than find myself within!” cried Lady 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


Trevor; but such execrations failed to 
outwit Kitty, who sat demurely, her 
eyes bent upon her knitting and her 
head bobbing in acquiescent time with 
all these handsome lies. 

Now when Sir Thomas, believing 
his lady and his niece safely stowed 
beneath their counterpanes and quilts, 
softly crept from his room.and ordered 
his chair brought round to the door; 
when he descended, perfumed like a 
pouncet box, hat cocked, his tasselled 
cane hanging at his side, and whispered 
to the men, shivering as he. glanced 
over his shoulder—it was Kitty hidden 
in the niche behind the tapestry on the 
stairway who giggled softly as she 


wife ; 


2. a dagger. She 
es his orders. 5 Pelham is not really hurt. 
To Covent Garden, and run like Ganon 


the devil or I'll ship ye all in the 
morning.” 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


Pamela is discovered lying in a cornfield; she awakes 
and rememters the fight between a smuggler and a coast- 
guard and th2 subsequent hanging of one of the band. 
She has escaped from the gang, and decides to make her 
way to Tamworth village, where she is soon employed as 
a maid at the ‘‘Greene Shippe.”’ 
Fair and is wonderfully impressed by the music. 
Doddington Heathcote, head of the travelling company, 
is greatly struck with Pamela's beauty and resolves to 
endeavour to get her to join his company. 
puts up at the inn, and during the stay of the fair endea- 
vours to persuade Pamela and her friend, Jess. 
coach of Sir Thomas Trevor is upset near the inn. 
his niece and ward, Lady 
and Lord Charteris and others put up at the inn. 
Betty is in love with Pelham Charteris. 
stormy interview with Pelham, who has once loved her, 
and in a struggle she imagines-she has killed him with 
leaves with Heathcote 
She makes her dé/ut at 
Garden and becomes a successful actress. 
Charteris reappears as one of her slaves and Sir Thomas 
Trevor, who hates the theatre, visits Pamela in her 


Aymar Mathews. 


the coach, beckoning Toby after her. 
Masterfully she cried to the coachman, 
while Sir Toby trembled, “To the 
Covent Garden Theatre, the players’ 
entrance, and drive for your life.” 

Just as Sir Thomas Trevor and 
Mr. Beauclere entered White's fer their 
chocolate Lord Rawdon at Will’s was 
taking Nitty’s note from the | ands of 
her emissary. It read thus :— 

“To Lord Rawdon of Rawdon. 
Honoured and dear sir and friend 
whom I esteem but do not love,—Be 
not affrighted at this page, ’tis but to 
acquaint you that my worshipful father 
is now en route to the theatre bound to 
an encounter with Mistress Congreve to 
give her a piece of a very valuable 
commodity—to wit, his mind. He is 
persuaded ‘that you fight shy of wedding 
the writer hereof because you are over 
head and ears in loye with the said 
Mistress Congreve. I write you this, 
my lord, that | you may prepare e Mistress 
Congreve (whom I love for that she 
hath ensnared you out of my path), 
and also his grace, whom I revere for 
that he once said Sir Toby was brave 
(which is a lie, but I love lies when 
they are of a colour to please me). 
Pray you advise with the aforenamed 
to contiive themselves to the scrim- 
mage and so help me and my Toby to 
our wedding day.—Your dutiful ‘but 
not loving, Kir ty TREvoR.’ 

Armed with this surprising missive 
young Lord Rawdon speedily sought 
Harlowe in the pit of the theatre, and 
presently the latter came out and 
around to the greenroom. 

He met Pamela there 


She visits Tamworth 
Mr. 


Heathcote 


“Not a second to waste, your 
The ” cried: sl “ Botl TER ATT ota 
Te grace,” cried she. oth my parts are 
1 * ” cA 
Betty Wyndham: new ones to-night. ene 
aay Waste !’’ answers he, prisoning of 


her hands. “ Listen! Rawdon’s just in 
receipt of a note from. Mistress Kitty, 
Sir Thomas Trevor's daughter, which 
he brought to me, since it says Sir 
Thomas, ripe for battle, is coming here 
to- night to rate you that all men sue at 
no other ladies’ slippers save yours.” 


Pamela has a 


for London. 


She heard, too, when a quarter of dressing-room to remonstrate Pamela laughed, not with con- 
an hour later her mother and Betty, scious coquetry but mirthful and 
thinking her asleep, cloaked and incredulous. 


hooded, tip-toed down the back staircase through the pantry 
and. the scullery. She trod lightly in their very ‘footprints, out 
of the door that gave upon the mews, saw them enter a 
waiting coach, and heard Betty say to the footman :— 

“To Covent Garden Theatre, the players’ entrance, 
hover there until I jerk the string for you to halt.” 

Then she retraced her steps, ‘pulling after her the buttons, 
dragging the affrighted lad into the library by the nape of his 
neck and administering to him such a shaking as turned him 
pale with fright. 

Kitty wrote two notes, and showing the boy a sovereign said 
boldly, ‘Take this to Lord Rawdon at Will’s Coffee’ House 
and this to Sir Toby Spencer at his lodging around the corner. 
If you are back in ten minutes the sov ereign is yours, if not I'll 
see you discharged in che morning.” 

The lad earned his golden piece, for even before he returned 
Sir Toby was at the feet of his fair, the coach she had bid him 
fetch waited in the mews; and Mistress Kitty, two of her cousin’s 
masks swinging on her’ arm, her cloak about her, her head 
swathed in her mother's macklin shawl, presently got within 


and 
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Tis a fact, he comes to administer to you a piece of 
his mind, and Kitty sends the warning to you with her 
love.” 

“’Tis a sweet lady, and I honour and thank her.” 

“You must not have the encounter. I'll not allow his 
damned tongue wag you into tears,’ exclaimed the young man 
hotly. 

“Lud,” said Pamela, “your grace takes the matter too 
seriously. An old gentleman's aright to give away his opinions 
if he so desire.” 

‘Twill be rudely done. 
“Trust me,” Says Pam. 
“Trust thee,” whispers Harlowe. “ Pamela, 

that which lies ever next my heart and lips.” 
low and serious. 

“Aye,” answered she, mischief in her eyes, 
mug of wine.’ 

is Mistress, mock me not. 

“ Nay,’ 
him-on. 


I'll not have it.” 


thou knowest 
His voice was 


“thy shirt and a 
T worship you.” 


with little curious airs, half-put-him-off, half-call- 
“ There’s nobler ladies. Bethink you, what's a player 
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OLIVER TWIST” 


FAGIN” IN “* 


TREE AS 


MR 


» A Buchel. 


ife by C 


A Study from L 


This clever impression shows Fagin in one of his wheedling moods as when he is trying to pacify Bill Sikes, persuading Nancy, or ingratiating himself 


with the terrified little Oliver 
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anyway? A laughing toy, a dancing-jinny, that he who pays 
his shilling can take his fill of gazing at.” 

“Pamela,” said Harlowe, stopping short in his pursuit of her 
across the room, “will you marry me to-night ?” 

And, “ Oh no,” she answered 11 affright at the strange serious- 
ness of his tone, the strange new intimacy of his ardent eyes. Her 
voice was as serious as his own, for in it lay the secrets of her 
strange and unknown past. 

For a second as their glances met, hers raised to his, both 
mingling in a new delight, perchance the dearer that it was 
strangled at its birth, there was a pause, a hush broken only by 
the hubbub of the stage. 

Then Pam spoke first, laughing again. 

“You know I play the Quaker maid to-night. As Pasto- 
rella I'll meet Sir Thomas, Tout, flout, pout Sir Thomas into 
—into inviting me to his home for the Christmas holidays. 
What say you? What a jest ‘twould be! I wager your grace 
a kiss upon this hand you'll take me up?’ 

“Aye,” cried he, a curious smile parting his lips. “ Will I 
not, and play I’ve lost and haste now to pay my debt,” 
attempting to suit action to his word. 

“No, no, I’d not have it so,” said she. 

“Ts not your humble suitor worthy of a hope thrown out as 
a crumb to a dog?” 

“ Harlowe!’’ Pamela broke away from him running. “I’m 
no mate for thee.” She paused at her door, an impulse to throw 
herself into his arms so strong upon her that it cost her a bitter 
struggle to deny it. _ Then she added proudly, almost defiantly, 
“What's my past ?’ 

“Task for thy rdtare,” he answered gently. 

““Nay,” said she, the thunders of applause from the audi- 
ence impatient for her entrance echoing to their ears. ‘ Yonder’s 
all my future. Forget me, Harlowe, save when ‘tis to be merry, 
and an encounter like this I swear to have with Sir Thomas 
Trevor.” 

And off she whisked into her room, 
loudly under Jess’s robust hand. 

Harlowe stood still. Then he turned to behold a slight 
cloaked. figure advancing cautiously into the room from the 
alleyway without. 

“Mistress Kitty,” he cried. 

“Ave,” answers the newcomer, darting back a step and 
dragging Sir Toby in by the tail of his cloak, shivering beh_ad 
his hat and plumes. 

“Madam! And your father to be here, as you say in your 
note to Rawdon, at any moment. What's the excuse for such a 
piece of risk, I beg? te 

Sir Toby ventured to advance a step, nodding vigorously in 
assent. 

“Tut, tut! your grace. Give mea better welcome than to 
scold and frown. I risk coming because I am sworn not to 
obey my parents. Because not only my father should be here 
anon ’—Sir Toby shivered anew and took a peep over his 
shoulder—* but my mother and my cousin Betty are both in 
their chair on the road hither, the latter having the intention 
to bestow on Mistress Congreve ea portion of that same dish my 
dad has a-cooking—to wit, her mind. And know you why? 
Because you're tardy at your wooing. These interviews are to 
break for ever the chains that bind your grace and Lord Rawdon 
to Mistress Congreve. Nay, thank me not; ‘tis on Toby’s 
account that I am come.” 

“Nay, mistress, but I do thank you, and I pledge you 
Mistress Congreve shall be warned in time.” Kissing Kitty's 
hand, Harlowe made off to scribble a line to Pamela, informing 
her of the novel visitors she must now expect, at the same time 
a very reasonable joy tincturing his reflections at the beautiful 
possibilities of the tourney should Lady Trevor and her husband 
come face to face in the greenroom of the theatre. 

“ Kitty, let's go home,” said Sir Toby, edging toward the 
alley when the duke’s back was turned. 

“Home!” cried Kitty, “and me just arrived in a theatre for 
the first time in my life! No, sir, not until I've seen the play 
out behind the scenes if my father. forbids me the stalls.” 

At this particular juncture the voice of Kitty's father made 
itself heard in the alley, at which Sir Toby, shaking like an 
aspen, rushed madly from side to side with lamentable outcries. 

“Your father! Kitty, your father! St. George and the 
dragon! What’ll we do?’’ and Master Valiant fled to cover 
behind his charmer’s spreading hoop. 

“Do this,” retorted Kitty, hauling her suitor up the room 
by the ribbon of his queue and bestowing him and herself in 
tlie shadow of a pile of scenes representing the ruins of Troy. 

‘“ Dear Toby, now are you as safe as a mouse in a cheese.” 

“Would it w ere rather a mouse than I,” cried he. 

“Tush!” she said, peeping out as her father came in 
thumping with his cane yet not so absorbed in his errand 
that he forgot to turn an eye on pretty Jess. 

“Saw you that, Toby? Daddy never looked at. me that 
way in his life. W ‘hat a thing it isin the matter of a young 


the door slamming 
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lady’s education to be able to observe her father from behind 
the scenes.” 

Whereat Sir Toby giggled, Kitty pinched his arm, and, had 
it not been for ar opportune burst of melody from the orchestra, 
this pair of mice would have then and there been trapped. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
‘““ PASTORELLA.” 


ith some natures it is but a short cry from tragedy to 

comedy, from tears to laughter, the “ De Profundis ” of 

the soul to the lilt of a tripping tongue. There are women 

who can cover up the pity of a wound to the death with as 

jocund a mirth as ever threw a whirl of sand in the onlooker’s 
eyes. 

When Pamela rushed away from her noble suitor into her 
tiring-room, there to make ready for her appearance as the 
Quaker maid, though she laughed and jested with Jess at her 
mirrors and rouge pots, yet her hand shook, and in and out of, 
the rosary of her thoughts ran the miserable endless thread of 
wonder as to Pelham jand his life or death. As for that other 
thing, the mystery that lay even further back in her young life, 
it, too, obtruded itself more than ever upon her memory as the 
temptation to yield her heart to Harlowe grew with each rise 
of sun. 

“Oh,” she cried, “away with you,” meaning all these 
pieces of the past; but Jess took the words to herself and put 
her hand on the latch, saying merely as she went, “ Madam, 
will you have the posies his grace sent you?” 

“No,” returned Pamela, looking at the nosegay on the 
stand. “Let be. I'll none of ’em. Get you gone, Jess; take 
a peep at the house. Quaker maids must not ‘be decked with 
ducal roses. Besides, [ve a wager to win, girl; a wager to 
win, and I must be about it quick lest I’ve not time to reach 
my goal. Go fetch me word if an old gentleman's yet come 
into the greenroom.’ 

se Lawk, he’s been there a-cooling his heels this quarter- 
hour.” 

“ Alone?” asked Pam, tip-toeing to the door. 

“ Aye, and waiting on your entrance for aught I knows.” 

‘“Go out and see.” 

Pamela herself opened the door and Jess popped out; Pam’s 
ear was to the crack, all the sprites. of mischief twinkling at one 
another in her eyes. 

Sir Thomas, his cane uplifted, like a veteran war steed 
reawakened by a martial air, for he kept tolerable time to the 
orchestra with the beat of his stick, almost fell foul of Jess as . 
she came in. He lost no time when he spied her. “I'd see 
your mistress at once, if Mistress Congreve be she, d’ye hear?” 

“T ain't deaf,” remarked Jess demurely. “Tf you want to 
see her she'll soon be on the stage. Go round and look at 
hers 

“ Baggage!’ 


“ 


‘cries Sir Thomas me within the sinful 
walls of a theatre? Never!” 

“Where are younow?”’ flouted Jess, eyeing the testy baronet 
and throwing a powder puff full in his face. 

At which, such are the contradictory possibilities of his sex, 
he sputtered, laughed in glee, made a lunge at Jess, kissed her 
cheek and Cede (while Kitty and Pamela each looked on), 
“Split me, lass, but thy cheek’s of velvet!” 

But Jess, laughing gaily, plucked his gold snuff box from 
his hand, and crying, “ Exchange! Exchange!” made off 
merrily. At the doot she paused : a moment, and with another 
shout of “ Powder! Powder and shot!” aimed the puff box 
so truly at Sir Thomas's hat that she sent him whirling across 
to the mirror to brush the tell-tale cosmetic from his cheeks. 

When he turned away from the looking glass he en- 
countered a little maiden all in grey. Sedate, blushing, her 
hands crossed under her kerchief, she curtseyed low and raised 
her eyes. 

The start she gave was almost imperceptible, but her heart 
beat the quicker as she recognised at once the old gentleman 
whose cane she had restored at the “‘ Greene Shippe,”’ now so long 
ago. Sir Thomas had no memory of the barmaid at the inn, 
and was fully impressed with the idea that her halt was due to 
his port and presence. She said most humbly in a low and 
measured voice :— 

“Thee is the manager of the playhouse? Nay, deny it 
not—I know!” for Sir Thomas fell to shaking his head most 
emphatically, standing stock still, but ¢etting deeper drunk 
each second with theses tnaccustomed doses of beauty. 

“Great men always deny their greatness,” the minx added, 
curtseying again, 

“Hoity-toity, mistress, I am notling of the kind,’ he 
cried, not so much displeased at being mistaken for what he 
was not. 

“Yea, thee is. Lawk! Can I not see it in the trick of 
thine eye, the tie of thy queue, the elegance of thy whole 


(Continued on page 4:0) 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Dudley Buxton. 


— Depley Buxtn. os 


ALL RIGHT FOR THE PARSON 


Billy (after the day at the sea): Yus, we did ’ave some fun; there was donkey rides, Punch an’ Judy, an’ the parson ’e fell 
into the sea 
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IEUD, ICAI DIR 


The Editor of “The Tatler” 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, 


The Editor receives so many “ Chesinuts” 
to study the earlier issues. 


First Prize of One Guinea 


It Wasn't Him 

A Sunday-school superintendent inquired of his scholars, 
“Who led the Children of Israel into Canaan? Will one of 
the smaller boys answer?” There was no reply, and the 
superintendent somewhat sternly continued, “Can no one 
tell? Little boy on that seat next to the aisle, who‘led the 
Children of Israel into Canaan?” The little boy, who appeared 
badly frightened, said, “ It wasn't me. I—I just moved here 
last week from the country.’ ‘vank Shipley, 30, Albion Strect, 
Burslem. 


A Small Matter 


French Maid (to inquiring friend) : Oui, madame is ill, but 
ze doctor rat pronounce it something very trifling, very Small! 


Friend: Oh, I am so relieved, for I was really anxious about 
her. What age the doctor say the trouble is? [French 
Maid: Let me recall. It was something very leetle. Oh! 
Ihave it now. Ze doctor says zat madame has ze sma Ilpox. 


—Miss Trafford, Appleton, Berks. 


An Order Mistimed 

A celebrated continental specialist to whom time was 
literally money and who was possessed of a fiery temper made 
it a rule that all patients should undress before entering his 
consulting room so as not to waste any of his valuable time. 
One day a meek-looking little man entered with all his clothes on. 
“ What do you mean by coming in like that?” said the doctor 
in arage. “Go and str ip at 
once!” “But I,” faltered 
the man. “TI tell you I’ve 
no time to waste,” yelled 
the doctor, and the poor 
man left the room in haste. 
When his turn came he re- 


entered the room. ‘Now 
then,” said the doctor, 
“that's better. What can 


Ido for you?” “T called 
to collect your subscription 
for the benevolent society.” 

—M.-.P. Blumlein, 31, 
Netherhall Gardens, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 


Tapping 

The village toper was 
at length brought to such 
a state by dropsy that the 
doctor who was called in 
advised, after due examina- 
tion, “ tapping ”’ as the only 
remedy. During the exam- 
ination the toper’s little 
son stood by the bedside 
and at the doctor’s decision 
burst into tears. ‘“ Why, 
my little man,’ said the 
doctor, “your father may 
soon get over it and live 
to see you grow up a happy 


man.” “Ah!” replied the 
little fellow amid his sobs, 
“you don’t know my 
father; there’s never been 
anything tapped in this 
house that ree longer 
than a week.” . Ben- 


sted, 5, Dichfald Gaydens: 
Richmond, Surrey. 


The National Gasworks 

From the south of 
Devon came Mrs. Coombs 
on her first trip to London. 
She had, however, read a 
good dez al about the great 
metropolis and fancied she 
could find her way about 


alone. In this, however, 
she failed. After wandering Oh 
about for many weary Well, bring us a drop of it 


offers One Guinea for the best 
“The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


sho 


Our Illustrated Chestnut. 


V’VENTENTE CORDIALE 


I've 'eard a lot abaht this ere French cordial, wot do you fink of it? 
| don’t know, seems to be a good thit.g 'cordin’ to the papers 
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rt story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 
Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 


which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 
The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


hours trying to guess which was the Monument and which 
the Duke of York Column and wondering whether the 
National Gallery was not alter all the Imperial Institute or the 
Albert Hall, she decided to enlist the services of a polite police- 
man. She had got to the Houses of Parliament, and gazing up 
at them with awe and admiration burst forth with, “ Well, well, 
that is a fine building; it’s not the gasworks, is it?” ‘It is, 


madam,” replied the constable, ‘the gasworks of the whole 
British nation.” — Mrs. F. Fletcher, 5, The Villas, Oadby, 


Leicester. 
Blind for a “ Bob” 

An excess luggage porter at a large railway station said to 
a “commercial,” “I see your luggage is over weight, sir.” “Ah! 
your visionary powers a far too acute for me, my friend.” 
oW hat did you say, sir: “Tsay you can see too well for 
me.” “Ah! to be sure, sir. I take you——’ “Could you 
see as well now if you had sixpence over one eye?” “Well, 
I don’t know, sir, but I’m darned well sure I couldn’t see at 


all if ?’'d another over t’other one.”—Miss E. McKeown, 17, 
Ulsterville, Belfast. 
Their Dinner Hour 
Billings was spending his holidays in rest and quiet at a 


boarding-house in a little Irish town. He was peaceful and 
happy but much tormented by ties when he sought repose out 
of doors. ‘What do you mean,” he demanded, “ by stretching 
your hammock in that fly- haunted field of torture y you call a 
lawn?” “Qi’m sorry,” 
answered Michael, who was 
the man of all work, “ but 
ye ought to use the ham- 
mock durin’ the hammock 
hours and you'd have no 
trouble with the  floies.” 
“What are hammock 
hours ?”’ “From noon till 
two by the clock.” ‘ Why 
are there no flies round the 
hammock between twelve 
and two?” “QOch!”’ re- 
joined Mike, “shure at that 
toime they're all busy in 
the doinin’-room.’—C. R, 
Fletcher, Oadby, Leicester. 


Success Whatever it was 

A Scottish minister 
taking his walk early in 
the morning found one of 
his parishioners recumbent 
in a ditch. ‘‘ Where have 
you been the night, 
Andrew?” ‘“ Weel, I dinna 
richtly ken,’ answered the 
prostrate one, “whether it 
vas a wedding or a funeral, 
but whichever it was it, 
was a most extraordinary 
success.’——Miss Hanson, 
Park Road, Bingley, York- 
shire. 


Quid pro Quo 

A young American lady 
on a visit to London was 
being shown some of the 
sights by a boastful English- 
man. ‘This is a cannon 
captured at Bunker Hill,’ 
said the Englishman. 
“How interesting,” ex- 
claimed the lady. “‘ I must 
explain,’ said the gentle- 
man tauntingly, “that this 
cannon was captured from 
the Americans by the Eng- 
lish.” The lady quietly re- 
torted, “ Well, you have the 
cannon; we have the hill.” 
—Arthur Groves, 1, Park 
Street, Hoddesdon. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


Weary Willie (reading) : These Russian general’s names. is all alike; | can’t tell vitch is vitch 
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By Barry Pain. 


Seas said the tramp, “you'd given me sixpence and told me 

to buy a hymn book and a plain tea with it I should 
have answered you according ; that is to say, | should have said 
that I was looking for a job of work. But, “speaking as man to 
man, and dropping the professional side of the thing, | am not 
looking fora job of work. If I fell up against one | shouldn’t 
know what to do with it. And that’s the more remarkable 
because I am in my nature a glutton for work and can’t get 
enough of it. 

“The reason for it ? 

‘There are plenty of reasons for it. I’ve walked twelve 
miles to-day, and this is only the second meal I’ve had. 
Wearied with my exertions and not properly kept up by food 
I’m not fit for work. I know it, and I'd sooner let the work 
alone altogether than take it on and then disgrace myself by 
not giving my employer full satisfaction. But the other thing 
which keeps me off it most is the present social conditions. 
When I think of social conditions as they are to-day I don’t 
know what the outlook of the country is. 

“Tl explain. Suppose a man goes into a shop to buy a 
penny box of matches, he gives his penny and he gets his box, 


and that’s all there is to it. But suppose a man is going to 
buy my honest labour, then it’s a very different thing. In 
addition to’ the labour he wants a lot of other things. He 


wants the right to speak to me as if I were a dog and to advise 
me as if I were a child. He wants me to respect. him and very 
likely to call him sir. Now I’m not a child, I'm a man of forty- 
three. I am educated and sensit:ve. I don’t know that I 
respect anybody much except myself, and I don’t absolutely 
worship him. Am I to let the common foreman at the works 
use language to me and tell me how he wants a thing done 
when he’s all wrong and | know how it ought to be done ? 
That’s not likely. Mind, I positively miss work at times. I 
often think to myself how I'd like a good week in the hayfields, 
or a day’s hard digging, or anything that employs a man’s 
strength. But until these social conditions are altered I don’t 
see how Iam to demean myself to take it on. As I’ve pointed 
out to you already, and as you may have noticed, 1 am an 
educated man. 

“Then, again, it is perfectly easy to get along. without 
working. Being, as you may have remarked, an educated 
man I know how to speak to a gentleman on the road. It 
may be sixpence or it may bea shilling, or it may be a little 
refreshment. I generally find that it is offered in a pleasant 


PARTRIDGE-SHOOTING 


IN| WARWICKSHIRE—COMING 
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and good-tempered way, and I can accept it without any loss 
of dignity, which is what I cannot do in the matter of a job of 
work. Then, again, most of the men on the road make the 
mistake of going to the back doors. Some of ’em can't help it, 
because they wouldn't make any show at the front. With me 

s different. I always goes to the front door, and if I can only 
manage to see a gentleman or a lady I'm all right. Of course, 
I get “disappointments at times, when the silly servants won't 
take my messages or when the gardener happens to catch me 
before I get to the front door. ‘That is only to be expected. 
If it were not for the ups and downs of life we should enjoy it 
less. I don’t like a dead-level road. When my luck’s in I’m 
glad. When my luck’s out, e@quam memento rebusin arduis, 
servare mentem. That's Horace. 

“Yes, | have made money in my time. That was before 

took to the road. Thad a wife and family and a small house 


with a back yard. My wife was a good ‘un to work, and I’m 
sorry she’s gone. It’s my belief that women adapt themselves 


But I used to make 
too. I used to 
T'll show you 


to social conditions more easily than men. 
a little bit myself and in rather a funny way, 
have dogs stolen from me by an entire stranger. \ 
how it came about. I am fond of dogs and can handle any 
dog. There's a trick or two worth knowing about that. There 
was an old lady in the park with a nice Skye terrier, and her 
dog followed me home. It seems that the chap who lives next 
door saw it following me home. I kept the poor little thing in 
my back yard and fed it. After a bit a reward was offered. 
Then one night that chap stole the dog from me and got the 
reward. He was all right because if any gue shone had been 
asked he could have proved that he never took it from the lady. 
He screwed up half the money in a bit of paper and dropped it 
in our letter box. I knew and he knew, and there was no: 
occasion to talk. I never spoke a word to the man in my life. 
I kept on finding dogs, and he kept on stealing them and 
getting the rewards for them and giving me half, until one day 
a policeman called for him and took him out for a little holiday. 
Since then I may say I’ve done nothing. Under the present 
social conditions what is there fora well- educatec 1 man of forty- 
three to do? It’s my belief there’s a deal too much talked 
about. this so-called work. Human charity to my mind is 

“Well, if you must be getting on I'll say good morning, sir, 
and thank you. I like an hour's rest about this time of the day 
myself.” 


IN TO LUNCH WITH THE BAG 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


ON THE MOORS 


Where’s that funny cap with the ear flaps you used to wear last year? 
Weel, sir, | havna worn it sin’ the accident 


What accident was that, Donald? 
A shintilman asked me to hae a drink an’ | didna hear him 


Lae} 
Oo 
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Society im Towm and Country—Week by Week. 


An Old Title.— 
Lord Zouche, the 
owner of Parham 
near to Pulborough 
in Sussex, is the 
holder of one of our 
very oldest titles. 
Created so far back 
as 1308, now nearly 
600 years ago, it 
was granted to 
William La Zouche, 
Lord of Haryng- 
worth, county 
Northampton, who 
was summoned to 
Parliament as a 
baron January 13, 
1308. Many years 
alter, viz., in 1625, 
the baronies of 
Zouche and St. 
Maur fellinto abey- 
ance between two 
daughters of the 
tith baron, there 
being no son and 
heir. The elder 
daughter married 
Sir William Tate, 
Knight, M.P., of De 
la ~Pré~ Abbey, 
Northamptonshire, 
and descended from 


this alliance — in 
fact, their great- 
great -grand- 


daughter—was one 
Katherine Tate, 
who married a son 
of Sir William 
Eine! digvessnus hehe 
daughter of this 
marriage and heiress 
married Sir Cecil 
Bisshopp, 7th baronet, of Parham, and 
from this alliance there was issue a son 
and heir. In due course the son succeeded 
as 8th baronet, and preferred a claim as 
Baron Zouche of Haryngworth in right 
of his mother as a coheir of the 11th 
Lord Zouche. He was granted the title, 
but both his sons predeceasing him the 
barony again fell into abeyance between 
his two daughters. The eldest married in 
1808 the Hon. Robert Curzon, M.P., a son 
of Assheton 1st Viscount Curzon, a younger 
branch of the family of which Lord Scars- 
dale is the head. 


Charming Parham.—Their son in time 
became 14th Baron Zouche on the death 
of his mother in 1870, but he only 
lived to en‘oy the honours for three 
years. He left two children, the pre- 
sent Lord Zouche and a daughter, the 


Hon. Darea Curzon, who lives with her 
brother and is heir-presumptive to the 
barony. Lord Zouche is an enthusiastic 


volunteer, holding a commission in the 
and Sussex R.V. He also served in the 
South African War with the yeomanry 
and saw fighting. Parham is quite charm- 
ing and stands close to the foot of the 
South Downs. The park is perfect, while 
the views to the west from the house 
stretch for miles along the downs. A 
feature in the house is the gallery, 
160 ft. in length, and the armour and 
helmets in the hall. It is probable no finer 
collection exists, and the helmets are com- 
plete in pattern from the earliest worn 
down to the time when they were discarded. 


LORD ZOUCHE AT PARHAM 


A Baron’s Heir 
and a Duke’s 
Daughter.—The 
two days of re- 
joicing at Arundel 
Castle reminded us 
that the little Lady 
Rachel Howard, 
whose birth was so 
royally celebrated 
though she made 
the initial mistake 
of her life in being 
a girl, is heiress to 
the barony of Her- 
ries after herc 
mother, albeit she 
cannot inherit the 
title and estates of 
her father, the Duke 
of Norfolk. No one 
seems to be con- 
cerned about the 
baby’s sex, least of 
all that young lady 
of whom some 
visitors to the park 
caught a_ glimpse 
as she took — her 
airing in nurse’s 
arms —a_ healthy, 
sturdy baby and 
“the image of the 
duke,” so a_ lady 
who inte: viewed her 
declares. Certainly 
her parents do not 
seem aggrieved that 
she is not the heir 
who would have 
ousted Lord Ed- 
mund Talbot from 
his position as heir- 


Loonard Willoughby 


The Curzon Motto.— The arms of 
Queen Elizabeth, who lunched here, are 
on the west wall of this fine hall with 
the date 1588 and the motto, ‘Semper 
Eadem,”’ while that of Lord Zouche runs, 
“Let Curzon holde what Curzon helde,” 
a motto which might well be taken to 
heart by some who part with everything 


which the law allows them to do. Lord 
Zouche, who was born in 1851, devotes 


much of his time to committees of the 
House of Lords. He is fond of sport and 
travel and the management of his estate. 
Although he holds the title of Baron 
Zouche he also is heir to the baronies of 
Lovell of Kary, St. Maur, and Grey of 
Codnor, which are of very ancient creation, 
the holders of which married into the 
family of Zouche at various times. 


Lady Minto as Traveller.—While Lord 
Minto as a soldier has had some personal 
experience of Afghanistan, Lady Minto as 
a traveller has also had a close acquaint- 
ance with the Far East. A few years ago 
when the new Viceroy was Governor- 
General of Canada Lady Minto and her 
daughter after a run through the United 
States visited Japan and then called upon 
the Empress of China, who gave them 
quite a sympathetic reception. While the 
tiger-shooting and the lesser sports of India 
will appeal to Lord Muinto’s sporting in- 
stincts Lady Minto will find ample oppor- 
tunity for practising her favourite photo- 
graphic hobby, though she will miss the 
skating of which she was so fond when 


at Ottawa. 
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presumptive. Lord 
Edmund, the 
brother of the duke, is well-nigh as popu- 
lar as the duke himself. The latter was in 
his element at both the splendid fétes in the 
castle grounds, especially on the second day, 
when ‘there were many little folk among 
the 3,000 guests. The duke is devoted to 
children, ard sometimes goes to Little- 
hampton to take a hand in the opera- 
tions of the little architects on the sands. 


The Shooting Case.— The Beaufort 
Castle shooting case has been one of the 
chief topics of discussion at highland 
dinner tables. All who know Mr. and 
Mrs. Phipps and their family are rejoiced 
at the acquittal of the two young sports- 
men whose midnight shooting adventure 
has caused so much trouble. Lord Lovat 
only expressed the opinion of all in the 
neighbourhood of his home, Beaufort 
Castle, when he said, in witnessing for the 
sons, that no one has ever done so much 
for the people on the estates as Mr. and 
Mrs. Phipps and their family. This is 
indeed the case, for Mr. Phipps has pro- 
vided the people of Beauly with a fine 
reading-room and recreation ground, and 
his wile and daughters are the Ladies 
Bountiful to all the poor of the place. 
Mr. Phipps’s daughters are both married, 
one being the wife of young Mr. Bradley 
Martin, son of the tenant of Balmacaan, 
while the other was married in London 
only a few weeks ago to a son of Lord 
and Lady W imborne. Both are devoted 
to the highlands and share their brothers’ 
love of sport, though they stalk deer rather 
than poachers. 
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The Opening of the Hunting Season. 


MASTER 
WINSFORD: R.A.SANDERS. ESQ. 


ie | — 8 f£ 


~ THE RiveR BARLE AT DULVERTON DULVERTON: THE CHIEF CENTRE FoR STAG HUNTING WITH THE DEVON AND SOMERSET. THE FIELD MOVING OFF AT WINSFORD. 


A DAY WITH THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS 
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MR. GROSSMITH’S PLAY. “THE DUFFER.’ 


Mr. Weedon Grossrrith’s four-act play, ‘* The Duffer,’? produced at the Comedy Theatre on August 20, deals with art students’ 
utfe. The scene of the first act shows the life class at the Royal Academy, the second and fourth illustrate a studio in 
Fitzroy Square, and the third takes us to a studio at Hammersmith. ‘*‘ The Duffer’’? is a blunderer who almost manages to 
make a girl, Miss Hillier, marry the wrong man, namely, Paul Martin, whereas she is really in love with Charles Chester, who 
in a moment of pique goes off as a war correspondent. Mr, Weedon Grossmith was an artist long before he became an actor, 
for he began exhibiting in the Royal Academy a quarter of a century ago, when he was represented by a full-size portrait of 


THE LIFE CLASS 


Where th 


Dover Studio 
MISS GERTRUDE KINGSTON AND MR. HENRY AINLEY MR. WEEDON GROSSMI 


As Lady Amelia Cainshays, a dilettante art student, and Paul Martin, an artist As Rober 
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AS PLAYED AT THE COMEDY THEATRE. 


his father. Since that time he has exhibited on several occasions. Mr. Grossmith lives in Bedford Square, where Mr. Forbes 
Robertson also resides. His house is an excellent specimen of the Adams’ style and is full of artistic things which show Mr. 
Grossmith’s tastes very’ clearly. Mr. Grossmith made his first appearance on the stage with Rosina Vokes in America and his 
first bow to London was at the Gaiety. He is the younger brother of Mr. George Grossmith, and both his nephews, Mr. 
George Grossmith, jun., and Mr. Lawrence Grossmith, are following in the paternal footsteps. Mr. Weedon Grossmith has a 
Dover Studio style all his own and may be described as the comedy of disconcerted indifference, though that may seem somewhat paradoxical 


SS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


e the comedy begins 


Dover Studio Dover Studio 
SSMITH (AUTHOR OF THE PLAY) MR. W. T. LOVELL AND MISS BERYL FABER 


obert Iles, the Duffer As Mary Hillier, called ‘‘ Niobe,’ and Charles Chester, artist 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Weelk lby Week. 


“ Oliver Twist.”—The season opened with something like a 
gulp last week when we were asked to attend four first nights— 
at His Majesty’ s, the Adelphi, the Haymarket, and Drury Lane. 
Oliver Twist differs from the original production very little. It 
may be taken as an axiom that the real quality of Dickens is 
what may be more or less vaguely called atmosphere, To 
transfer atmosphere from a nov el toa play is extremely 
difficult. Sometimes the author of the book himself 
fails to effect the transference. In any case it requires 
a man of equal genius to preserve the 
atmosphere in the totally different 
medium of the footlights. That is 
why adaptations of Dickens are so 
poor, for men of genius will not 
manipulate other men’s work. I can 
imagine that ifa man of equal genius 
essayed the task something might be 
done. A Barrie, for instance, could 
make a really good play out of Dickens. 
In the hands of Mr. Comyns Carr, 
however, the atmosphere has evapo- 
rated. The melodramatic dregs alone 
are left, and they are far more melo- 
dramatic than we usually get in a 
West-end theatre. The horrible murder of Nancy by 
Bill Sikes belongs really to the Pavilion; and scarcely 
less repulsive is the scene where he fells her like 
an ox. The contrast between this brutality and 
the genial circle which rescues little Oliver is too 
crude; but I must say that the audience seemed to 
like it. 


The Acting. — Mr. 
Tree's Fagin is pretty 
much as it was when he 
gave the play a trial 
send-off at the end of the 
season. He plays the Jew 
inaconventional, straight- 
forward way, and he gets 
exactly the effect he 
wishes. The Bill Sikes of 
Mr. Lyn Harding is effec- 
tive in a highly. -coloured 
way, and Miss Constance 
Collier presents a florid 
Nancy. Two newcomers 
are Miss Jennie Lee in the 
part of the old house- 
keeper, which she plays 
for all it is worth. 
Dickens made Miss Jennie 
Lee, whose Jo will long 
remain historic. I was 
particularly struck with 
the similarity of her voice 
to that of her daughter, 
Miss Joan Burnett. Miss 
Nellie Bowman is a dis- 
tinct improvement upon 
Miss Hilda Trevelyan as 
Oliver, but I wish = she 
would not cover up her 
wedding ring with a little 
piece of white cotton. 
Almost the only other 
actress who does it is 
Miss Claire Romaine. I 
suppose it arises from the 
extraordinary superstition 
that a wedding ring must 
never on any considera- 


tion be removed from the MISS MINNIE TERRY IN ‘‘WHAT THE BUTLER SAW” AT WYNDHAM’S 


finger. 


“The White Chrysanthemum.”—TF or ‘the first time in many 
weeks I was genuinely amused by The White Chrysanthemum at 
the Criterion. It is unpretentious, it is charming in a simple 
way, and I think it will be a success. There is no portentous 
chorus as in the ave erage musical comedy, no relying upon 
properties and all the elaboration which makes that ‘strange 
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product which ought to be as light as a feather into a 
structure as heavy as lead with a huge : shear pole to lift it. 
There are only seven principals in The White Chrysanthemum 
but they are all excellent—to wit, Miss Isabel Jay, Miss Marie 
George, and Miss Millie Legarde; Mr. Rutland Barrington, Mr. 
H. A. Lytton, Mr. Lawrence Grossmith, and Mr. Morand. A 
pretty background is supplied by Japan, although 
the story is quite English with a delightful touch 
of American introduced by Miss Marie George. 
Mr. Rutland Barrington figures as a British 
admiral, Mr. Lytton and Mr. Grossmith as 
officers on the Power ful, while six bluejackets of 
the vessel and half. a-dozen 
Japanese girls form all that 
there is of a chorus. There 
is a Chinaman, Mr. Morand. 
Miss Marie George is especially 
good in a dancing duet in the 
last act with Mr. Grossmith. 
Mr. Barrington has one capita! 
song, and everybody does his 
and her best. Ishall go again. 


Mr. Howard Talbot.—Mr. Howard Talbot, 
who wrote the music, isa very busy man, for 
he not only looks after the orchestra at Daly’s 
but he manages to find time to write music 
for many musical comedies ee none of 
them have been as successful so far as The 
Chinese Honeymoon. Mr. Talbot is an Irish- 
American who is always in the best possible 
humour. He is often to be seen at the Eccen- 
tric Club after the show at the entertaining 
little snacks which actors indulge in after they 
have done their night’s work. I often wonder 
how a similar club for actresses would do. 


A New Singer——The Alhambra has got 
hold ofa very interesting “ vocalist” in Mr. Ellis 
Barrieton, who had quite a romantic introdue- 
tion to the Moorish Palace of Leicester Square. 
It appears he wrote to the manager asking for 
a billet, and when Mr. Scott saw him he found 
that the young man could sing soprano songs 
with the ease of an opera singer. I heard him 
sing the other night two very different types of 
songs with immense verve. Another newcomer 
is Mdlle. Anne Dancrey, a French singer and 
dancer whose extraordinary gyrations raise 
frantic applause. 

Terry’s Theatre Reconstructed.—The theatre, 
which was to open last night, has been closed 
since July to enable Mr. Terry to carry out 
the numerous requisitions 
of the County Council 
and to effect certain 
alterations in the con- 
struction of the theatre. 
Both the upper circle and 
the gallery staircases 
entering from the Strand 
have been rebuilt, necessi- 
tating a great portion of 
the front of the building 
being reconstructed. © The 
stage roof is entirely new, 
and the dressing-rooms 
have been greatly im- 
proved, well ventilated, 
lighted, and made most 
; comfortable. The greatest 

ict, improvement will be 
Johnston & Hoffmann found in the auditorium. 
The small private boxes 
at the rear of the dress 
circle have been swept away and the space thrown into the 
dress circle, giving extra rows of tip-up seats. The area now 
obtained is such that the theatre appears considerably larger 
than before. The reopened house introduces us again to Miss 
Fanny Brough in Mr. Robert Vernon Harcourt’s comedy, An 
Angel Unawares. Miss Brough has been too long from London. 
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Miss Deborah Volar as “Veronique” at the Apollo. 


sis cepts 
Sead 


Ellis & Walery 
Miss Volar is the third representative of the title-part of Veronique. It was created by Miss Ruth Vincent and was afterwards pla: y Miss Jay, who has gone to 
The White Chrysanthemum 
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Playwrights. — The 
playwrights after a 
somewhat disappointing 
season are buckling for 
the fray again, though 
some of the most pro- 
minent of them will not 
be represented in London 
thisseason. The takings 
ofasuccesslul playwiight 
are so big that novelists 
are eager to rush towards 
the stage. Most money 
perhaps is made by the 
musical comedy and 
song writers like Mr. 
Leshe Stuart, who lke 
so many of his colleagues 
has a “place” in the 
country as well as a 
house in town. Mr. Syd- 
ney Grundy has a house 
at Margate (where that 
witty if sardonic com- 
mentator, Mr. Edward 
Michael, has pitched his 
tent). The Cartons have 
a pretty house at Acton 
with the minimum of 
theatrical | atmosphere 
about it. Mr. Pinero, 
on the other hand, 
came in from the suburbs 
to Hanover Square. 


Miss Gracie Leigh.— Mdlle. 
Lavalliére, the original Princess 
Mitzy in the Paris production 
of The Gay Lord Vergy, which 
had a long and highly suc- 
cessful run at Les Variétés in 
Paris, is unable to play the réle 
at the Apollo Theatre as in- 
tended owing to illness, so the 
part will now be played by 
Miss Gracie Leigh, who has 
cleverly stepped into breachcs 
before this one. 


A Sensible Programme.—It 
is an obvious commonplace to 
say that the average theatre 
programme (for which 2d. or 6d. 
is charged) is an extcrt.on to 
which Mr. Tree,almost alone of 
all the managers, has 
not succumbed. If the 
programme had = an 
interest in addition to 
the cast soinething 
might be said for it, 
but as a rule it gives 
the minimum of in- 
formation. Mr. Neil 
Forsyth at Covent 
Garden — which also 
gives its programme 
free during the season 
—instituted an excel- 
lent idea in giving a 
little history of the 
authorship of each 
opera immediately 
above the cast ; but no 
other theatre in Lon- 
don ever dreams of 
giving even the date of 
the play’s production, 
although such informa- 
tion would be ex- 
tremely valuable to all 
collectors, and involves 
no trouble. Mr. Robert 
Arthur was one of the 
first to strike out in a 
new line by making 
his programme into a 
sort of newspaper 
which the audience 
could read in the 
intervals. Mr. J. B. 
Mulhoiland of the 


Pictures of Playwrights. 


Bunnt 


MR. SYDNEY GRUNDY’S HOUSE NEAR MARGATE 


The picture shows Mr. Grundy opening the carriage Coor for Mrs, Langtry, who 
has been so successful in some of Mr. Crundy’s plays 


SOME OF THE MEN WHO HELPED TO MAKE 
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Play Pictorial 


* THE BLUE MOON” 


The picture shows, from left to right: Mr. Hamish McCunn, the well-known composer who conducts musical 
comedy; Mr. Robert Courtneidge, who procuced it; and Mr. Paul Rubens, who wrote part of the music 
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INing’s Theatre, Ham- 
mersmith, is doing some- 
thing of the same kind, 
and has produced Ye 
King’s Kronikle as part 
of his programme. It 
contains gossip about 
his many — enterprises. 
Being, perhaps, pro- 
saically-minded, I shculd 
like to see a few more 
dates and facts in it, 
but anything that gets 
away from the ordinary 
programme is to be 
commended. 


Elephants as Enter- 
tainers.—The best band 
of trained elephants I 
have seen are now per- 
forming at the Hippo- 
drome. They are con- 
trolled—I might almost 
say accompanied, so 
voluntarily do they 
perform their tricks—by 
Captain. ‘Taylor, who 
has had a lot of experi- 
ence in big-game 


hunting and _ training. 
Another: novelty is a 
new clown for the 
special amusement of 
the children. Then there is 
Segommer, a very versatile 


entertainer. 


A Real Music-hall. — The 
third performance at the Coli- 
seum just now is most excellent, 
for Mr. Stoll has really made it 
a music-hal!l. Of the eleven 
items only two, namely, Lavater 
Lee with his mules and the 
3rothers Artois, athletes, are 
non-musical. Mr. Lempriere 
Pringle appears in the street 
scene of faust, and ‘ The 
Soldiers’ Chorus” is sung with 
striking effect—so much to the 
delight of the gallery that one 
would think that the popular 
opera at popular prices should 
be quite practicable. 
Mr. Eugene Stratton 
reappears in his song, 
“JT may be Crazy.” 
When I think of a fine 
artist like this and 
some of the blatant 
(and unamusing) 
comics and __ serio- 
comics of ten years ago 
I cannot help feeling 
that Mr. Stoll — with 
the public approval— 
has made an enormous 
advance. The — best 
item in the programme, 
to my mind, is Mr. 
Hamish McCunn’s 
choral and orchestral 
setting of “* The Wreck 
of the Hesperus.” The 
music is on a_ higher 
level than anything I 
can remember ever 
having been written 
specially for a music- 
hall. I cannot, how- 
ever, quite congratu- 
late Mr. Stoll on the 
pictorial illustrations. 
| have certainly seen 
much better magic- 
lantern work, and I[ 
think it is quite a 
mistake to utilise a 
fireproof curtain as a 
bacl- ground. 
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Ellis & Walery 
MR. A. E. GEORGE AS LARRY DOYLE 


“The fact that Mr. George 

Bernard Shaw’s witty 
comedy, John Bull's Other 
Tsland, has been revived at the 
Court Theatre for yet another 
spell of popularity is one of the 
most amazing developments of 
public taste that most of us can 
remember. If ever there was 
a play which seemed a priori 
impossible from the point of 
view of success it was John 
Bull's Other Island, and that 
for two reasons. To begin with, 
it dealt with a political question, 
and politics, except our noisier 
jingoism, have always been 
more or less tabooed on our 
stage. Mr. Cecil Raleigh tried 
to get in his oar in the later 
Drury Lane melodramas, but 
these interludes were at the best 
only tentative. Mr. Shaw took 
a political idea as the very 
pivot of his comedy, and in 
order to illustrate it he had to 
present all the weaknesses of our 
national character. He adroitly 
avoided making his play a 
pamphlet by castigating each of 
the combatants in the great 
struggle, with the result that 
he put each of them in the best 
of humours. 

Never has John Bull been 
more delightfully burlesqued 
than in Mr. Shaw's comedy. 
His genial obtuseness is pilloried 
in the most laughable way, 
while on the other side the pre- 
sentation of the Irish character 
could have been. done by no- 
body except an Irishman. Mr. 


Ellis & Walery 


MR. WILFRED SHINE AS BARNEY DORAN 
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RHE TARLER 


BERNARD SHAW’S IDEA OF JOHN BULL 


At the Court 
Tiheatre. 


Eliis & Walery 


MR. GRANVILLE BARKER AS KEEGAN 


Ellis & Walery 
MR. LOUIS CALVERT AND MISS LILLAH McCARTHY 


As Broadbent, M.P. (John Bull), and Norah, the Irish girl 


Shaw has presented in these 
characters many of our English 
preconceptions of the Irishman, 
and the Sa for his part is 
delighted by the portrait of 
John Bull in the person of Mr. 
Broadbent, M.P., most admi- 
rably played by Mr. Calvert. 
When the play was first put 
on at the Court one or two 
critics with a painful lack of 
humour thought fit to cavil at 
certain aspects of John Bull's 
code, but very soon the pub- 
lic—who are often ahead of 
the critics—fell into the fun 
with a hearty laugh. The 
Duchess cf Connaught, who is 
keenly interested in intelligent 
drama—witness her appear- 
ances at the German theatre— 
made a point of seeing the play 
and was followed at intervals 
by other members of the Royal 
Family. The play, of course, 
has scored immensely from the 
magnificent «cting, for the 
managers of the Court approach 
their art with imagination and 
intelligence and not with the 
foot rule of the average stage 
manager, who is so often quite 
an illiterate person except in 
mere conventions. Cn the pre- 
sent occasion the cast differs in 
one or two particulars from the 
original production, notably in 
the case of Miss Ellen O'Malley, 
who has left the stage to get 
married. The fact, however, to 
note is this, that John Bull’s 
Other Island has been both an in- 
tellectual and a financial success. 
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The Bram Pie—* Militarism.’’ 


It is reported that a member of Parliament 

represent the interests of the British workman 
would rather see a son of his dead than have him 
the use of the 


arose he might help to defend his country. 
extreme case of folly, but it is an instance of a 
wide-spread attitude ‘of mind among our middle 
working classes. They have a dread 
call “ militarism ” 


the great armies of the Continent, and especially 


Russia and Ge ‘rmany and of a section of the French 


Army. 


‘The point to consider and the point that these 


worthy people miss is that militarism and 
elements of 
nection. 
at their sons learning to hold themselves straight 
step out sharply instead of slouching and shamb 
about—because the drill was much the same as 
that taught in the army. Now they are even 
more alarmed at proposals to train their boys to 
shoot at a miniature range, to form cadet corps, 
or to go into camp for holidays. What has this 
to do with “ militarism’? ‘* Militarism,” wherever 
it has existed and still exists, is the supremacy, 
social or political, of a professional standing army 
or, rather, of the officers of that army. Nobody 
pays particular deference to a continental private 
soldier except for the reason that he may at any 


time be ordered by his o!licer to make himself dis- 
agreeable. In himself and off duty he is simply 


an ordinary workman or peasant who has been 
trained to military duties. He is very probably a 
Social Democrat and hostile to ‘“ militarism” 
though willing to defend his country. 


‘Lhe training of the population in the elements 

of warlike knowledge and practice is hostile 
to “militarism ”’ for it brings the officer down from 
h.s height of exclusive’ knowledge and forces 
him to be really efficient in order to retain 
his standing. We have a certain amount of 
‘militarism’? now and we have not an 
efficient army, nor have we universal military 
training. Some of the South American re- 


rifle—not embodied in the army, 
taught how to handle a military weapon so that if necessity 
This is surely an 


of what they 

or the supremacy of military men \ 
and military considerations in political and social Ni 
life, and they base their opinions on the spectacle of 


military training have no necessary con- 
Some peaceful parents were once shocked 


supposed to the same 
said that he 
instructed in 


but merely 


plebeian, 
cracy. 


very 
Binks ON 


y of 


the 


and 
ling 


way 
towards the slave or 
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By Adriam Joss. 


the of the ancient free citizen 


of the patrician towards the 


arrogance 
freedman, 


has dwindled down to the officialism of a bureau- 
Russia has succumbed to Japan because she is cursed 
with both militarism and officialism, which Japan so far does 
not seem to have developed. 


ike our Parliament our fear of “ militarism’ 
comes down to us from the seventeenth 
century. We saw kings become despots because 
they wielded a standing army with artillery, and 
the elementary militia of the nations could not 
stand up against discipline and science. We saw 
a trained army make its general more powerful 
than a king and keep even him in awe. It was 
ground into the minds of Whig and Tory alike 
ek a standing army was a hateful thing, and 
the feeling remains to this day. Just so when the 
wore Labour M.P. thinks of a military rifle he 
sees in his mind’s eye a body of trained soldiers 
100ting down a mob of strikers; he cannot 
separate the weapon from its possible use. So 
too, very possibly, he will not allow a card in his 
house because people gamble with cards, and if 
he were logical (which few M.P.’s are) he might 
refrain from haying his children taught to read 
because there is so much pernicious literature and 
journalism about. 


n 


FE or myself | have profited very much by the 

very little military drill I had at school—it 
kept me from being round-shouldered. Rifle 
shooting, if I had practised it early, might have 
saved me from becoming short-sighted, and 
marching and camping out from getting stout ; 
fencing, the regular exercise of a young French- 
man, would have given me, perhaps, an elegance 
of movement that I lack. I should not have gone 
into the army or shot down strikers or 
fought duels any more than if I had 
been the son of a Labour M.P., and 
“militarism” would have remained 
hateful to me as it must be to any- 
one who reads history. Thinking 
men in Germany are anxious about 
their army precisely because of the 
prevalence of “militarism” and 
caste feeling among its officers. 
They do not see any reason for fear 


publics have been a prey to militarism of the UP-TO-DATE COPENHAGEN in universal training or universal 

worst sort, and their armies so-called con- Tits Pa Gi pointers atte service, which is absurdly called 
S18 a Xample Of municipal enterprise compare with ” x 

sisted chiefly of generals and colonels. A a : a y I : “the blood tax. How many 


privileged ‘army of foreign mercenaries has 
always been the most dangerous to a state 
precisely because “ militarism ” ruled in it to 
the exclusion of patriotism. The persistent 
volunteers by a certain section of our army 
“militarism”; it is the jealousy and contempt 
sional, and especially the inefficient professional, 
amateur. 


l ilitary training for all is 
democratic, just as com- 
pulsory and free education is 
democratic. The Swiss learn to 
shoot though their neutrality 
is guaranteed, and nobody 
talks about their “ militarism ’ 
or pretends to fear that they 
will invade neighbouring 
countries. When they were 
professional mercenary soldiers 
they were the terror of Europe. 
Even England gained her 
victories with armies of pro- 
fessional paid soldiers, only 
half or a third of whom were 
British- born. ‘ Militarism ” 
is the feeling of the soldier 
that, as such, he is superior to 
the civilian. Obviously when 
all 


must serve, or can serve 
if necessary, this feeling of 


superiority vanishes or is con- 
fined to the officers. Just in 


sleepy London. 


snubbing of 
authorities 


the 
is 
the profes- 
feels for the 


V 


A CURIOUS GATE NEAR TRING 


As may be seen it is constructed of farmers’ tools arranged in a 
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You can go to your telephone and call a cab 
and you will be immediately answered from the nearest cab 
rank, when the cabman will know what you want 


Thy do we feel nervous about German hostility ? 
present a German army if it once crossed the seas could 


Germans have shed their blood in 
the field since 1871? Less, far less, 
than the unmilitary Briton loses 


every year in maintaining his world-wide domains. 


3ecause at 


do pretty much what it liked 
in England. Why do the Ger- 


mans feel nervous about our 
hostility? Because at present 
our navy could smother the 
German fleet. If we had half- 
a-million trained men who 
could be called on to guard 
our coasts German patriotic 


professors and journalists would 
cease to rage so violently and 
our journalists to imagine a 
fear of in- 


vain thing — for 
vasion would then be a vain 
thing. 


“T’d slay my son,” cries the M.P., 
“ And count it but a trifle, 

Rather than hear the news that he 
Could use a service rifle,’ 


And I, though it’s a wish I’d not 
Desire to have paraded, 

Would rather see the M.P. shot 
Than have our land invaded, 


Brunnell 


very ingenious way 
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The Humour of Life—As Seen loy teath Robinson. 


Fea Se ane RY SS AEE I 


EXCEPTIONS THAT PROVE THE RULE—No. |. 


CHE DPALTIEER 


A, Great Book 


Vv. TRUMPER, NEW SOUTH WALES 


Sport and the Camera.—The methods of the house of 
the present day—no longer confined to often hopelessly dreary 
letterpress—are preserved with commemorative and instructive 
intent by the genius of the camera. I feel sure that this will 
become more and more the rule as future seasons succeed each 
other. Some time ago an energetic individual conceived the 
idea of photographing batsmen at the wicket. This was very 
interesting and at once became popular, but of recent years 
dissatisfaction has been felt with the stereotyped sameness of 
these photographs. They failed to instruct the inquiring youth, 
debarred from seeing the famous player on the field, as to how 
the various strokes were made. 
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upom Great Batsmen just Published. 


Cc. B. FRY, SUSSEX 


Great Batsmen.—Now Mr. G. W. Beldam has solved the 
difficulty with a volume he has just issued through the Mac- 
millans. It is called Great Batsmen: their Methods at a G lance, 
and contains 600 action photographs—quite the finest set of 
the kind ever published in one book. Descriptive matter is 
furnished by Mr. C. B. Fry, and so critical is he of every stroke 
pictured that one cannot fail to learn the why and wherefore of 
the position of each player. No one can learn good cricket 
from a text-book, and it is difficult for the average learner to 
get the opportunity of seeing the best exponents of the game at 
play. Next best is undoubtedly the study of action-photographs 
such as are to be found in the present work. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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iC, HILL, SOUTH AUSTRALIA HON. F. S. JACKSON, YORKSHIRE 
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T. HAYWARD, SURREY 


These illustrations are by permission of Macmillan and Co., the publishers of ‘‘Great Batsmen” 
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MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER AS “THE PRODIGAL SON” 
A Witty Cartoom by David Wilson. 


Mr. George Alexander’s appearance at Drury Lane, where he made his bow on Thursday in Mr. Hall Caine’s new play, has been one of the sensations of 
the theatrical season 
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aspect ?”” And Pamela dropped him another most reverential 
curtsey. 

“Damme !”’ whispered Sir Thomas to himself, “ I'll see how 
it feels to be a manager.’ Then with added pompousness, 
““Ah-hem! what can I do for you?” 

“ Everything,’ answered she. “Iam come up to London, 
a runaway from home, to make my fortune with world’s 
people. They said the surest road to’t was the theatre; they 
said thee was the man to tell me what to do. Will thee?” 
pleaded the puss. 

“That will I, all in my power!” replied the baronet, now 
strutting with such dignity that Kitty almost choked on the 
lace veil she stuffed into her mouth to restrain her mirth. 
“What's your—ahem—name?” 

-astorella. What's thy name?” queried she in turn. 

Sle am Sir Thomas Trevor of Harlowe House, Surrey, at 
your service,” he answered with a salute that would have done 
no discredit to his early youth. 

Pamela nodded, then, untying her bonnet strings as she went, 
she fetched an ottoman across to where Sir Thomas stood, 
motioned him to achair, and seated herself on the lowly cushion 
beside him. 

“Now, Thomas,” said she as the old man mentally-con- 
eratulated himself on the prerogatives of a manager, quite 
forgetting that it was a Quakeress that addressed him thus, 
“Thomas, prithee tell me all the things ! shall have to learn to 
become one of thy company of play ers?” 

“Ecod !” gasped Sir Thomas, “ Pastorella,” fairly flushing 
at his own splendid audacity, “you have the first ‘step well 
taken, you are beautiful.” It was said in a whisper, for across 
Sir Thomas’s vision, charmed though it was, there arose even 
at this point a mirage of what might be were his lady ever to 
find out this encounter. 

“Lawk!” cries Pamela. ‘“ Thomas, thee is jesting.”’” And 
every “Thomas” that she uttered merely put him into the 
deeper state of that paradise which is the fool’s and the wise 
man’s alike, when a woman makes it so. ‘‘ Thomas, what else, 
what else?” she urged. 

“Can you dance?” asked he. 

“Oh, nay, Thomas, that were wicked.” 

“Play the harpsichord, or sing?” 

“Nay, both of ’em open gates to perdition,” 
with an air of deep solemnity. 

“Paint your face?” added the baronet with a glance at 
Meg’s mess of rabbit’s foot and carmine, and actually experiencing 
a irl of joy at his own temerity of speech, 

Nay, Thomas, that were indeed to sell myself to Satan,” 
and with one small finger she rubbed the rouge from her cheek 
and painted a spot on her kerchief, smiling to “herself.” 

“Can you sigh, Pastorella ?”’ 

Aye!” and she sighed most mournfully, topping it off 
with such a glance as “threw Kitty into a fresh fit of mirth 
behind the walls of Troy and set Sir Toby shivering anew. 

“Can you,” Sir Thomas thumped his cane aggressively, 
cleared his throat loudly as if to say, ‘‘ Who’s afraid?’ and then 
went on boldly, ‘‘ Pastorella—can you ogle ?” 


she answers 
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“Ogle?” repeated Pamela as if puzzled and shaking her 
pretty head. “ Ogle? Nay, Thomas, I cannot ogle. I: know 
not even what it is to ogle, but sit down, prithee,” plucking 
lightly at his sleeve, for he had risen in his excitement, * and, 
Thomas, now teach me how to ogle.” 

At this juncture the walls of Troy shook, scattering dust in 
the eyes of the pair concealed behind them. Both sneezed. 
Pam quick as a flash sneezed in concert, yet Sir Thomas was a 
bit disconcerted and went pounding up the room. 

“ Damnation !” he burst out. 

Then Pam stopped her ears lorrified. 

“Tl gallop the road to kisses if I look into her eyes again,” 
thought Kitty’s father as he paced, pompous, proper, up and 
down, recalled to his senses and his mission by the further 
squeak of Troy’s walls beneath his daughter’s weight. 

“Go seek Mistress Congreve, girl, She'll teach you that 
deviltry of ogling to your fill.” 

“Ts she the devil?’ asked Pam, her suppressed mirth almost 
beyond her control. 

“The devil she is, bewitching the town and all the men 
in it.” 

The baronet gave a loud rap on Mistress Congreye’s door 
to mark his speech. 

“Thomas!’’ Pam utters his name softly. 

“Thomas !”’ says she a bit louder. 

“Thomas!” repeats the mischief, standing in front of him, 
her bonnet twirling at its strings before her. 

“Is this Mistress Congreve more bewitching than I am?”’ 
and all the light of her splendid blue eyes shone ‘full up into his 
face. 

“Zounds! she cannot be,” cries he in ecstasy. “I never 
saw her, but—listen, Pastorella, you must come to Harlowe 
House for the Christmas holidays. I swear to you I am no 
manager, but I have a daughter, Kitty, who shall love you. 
Young gallants, Rawdon, Harlowe, Spencer, shall teach you the 
contredanse. Will you come?” 

“Thomas,” answers she, “if you leave me now and go find 
Mistress Congreve whom you were seeking when I came in I'll 
come.” 

Then, like a flash, she was off to the wings. 

“Congreve! the minx, the hussy, the ogler, the siren! 
That will I—as different she from Pastorella as night from day. 
I'll go find her to her cost,’ and Sir Thomas ran out into the 
corridor. 

His back was no sooner turned than out popped Kitty from 
Troy's ruins, dragging Toby in her wake, and Pam peeped in 
from the side; and such a meeting was there between these 
three of wit, merriment, plan, plot, and youthful spirits as was 
never heard before, with Kitty swearing Pam must really come 
for the holidays. Pam thanking Kitty “for her goodness, Toby 
on the watch tower, terror written in his waxen features yet 
still heroically eager to do Kitty’s will. 

Then Pam secreted the pair on a step ladder behind Troy’s 
walls to watch the play, and as Jess called her tripped off to 
show London town, the King and Court, how Pastorella should 
be played. (To be continued) 


Our Sixteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 5. 
Tue TatLer-will give to the solver Sits 
solves correctly the ‘largest number of these 
a prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and 
#2 respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood 
that no one can win more than one first, 
second, or third prize in the year, but the 
winner of a lower prize may try for a 


be disqualified. 


like “ May” or “ Mab” 
leading to confusion, 
address must also besentin. If the Acrostic . 
Editor cannot read the solutions they will 
Only one answer can be 
allowed on one sheet, and the sheets should be THEW Ae leKe Aves 
halves of note paper. 


are objected to as 
The real name and 


livered not later than first post on Monday, 
September 25. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Sixteenth Series) 


10) 

WAPITI 
2 1 { REVERSED i Ww 
E 


Answers to Acrostic 11 (addressed to phos) poh eee \ 
“The Acrostic Editor, THz Tater, Grea 
New Street, London, F.C.) must be de- 


REVERSED J) 
A ok Csi Re N 
Correct answers to No, 8 have been received from: 


Arosa, Alnwick, Almeria, Androcles, A. E. H., Ashbury, 
Aggio, Bryn, Barum, Bobsyboo, Bub, Brutus, Boz, Bicho- 


pene one. 


The uprights of the acrostics must be 
Pieced exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars two 
alternative guesses may be sent, but. only 
in the event of no competitor solving the 
thirteen acrostics according to the answers 
prearranged by the editor ‘will other solu- 
tions be considered. 
that when lights do not all contain an 


equal number of letters the latter increase asc Heguing Ye heer and undersiand, 
To this your energies command. 


3. To you this word occurs each time 
You try to solve these rhymes of mine, 


or diminish in number systematically. 
3. All solutions should bear at the top of | 


Double Acrostic No. 11 
(Sixteenth Series) 


Feo, Coclic, Caldan, Chippie, Chance, Corbiniere, Chops, 
Cateasa, Doune, Dignity, Dita, Dodecote, Dumnorix, 
Domini, Daddy, Duchess, Eastwind, Egmont, Elms, 
Esperance, Enos, Eliot, Fidelia, Fog, Fan, Flosagcr, 
Freda, Gwynfa, Geomat, Gleyvuam, Gopher, Ganef, Hati, 
Hoopoe, Islander, Icnumen, Ignota, Joker, Jacko, Keewee, 
Kamsin, Keys, Ko, Leep, Mouth, Marie, Madju, Mac- 
gregor, Marion, Merry-monk, Manor, Mudjekeewis, Marne, 


Exalted seat of learning far away, Novice, Nibs, Oak, Ouard, Owlet, Olly, Paddy, Pop, 
Not under British education’s sway. Pongo, Planaria, Primavera, Phanta, Regina, Square, 


Snipe, Stede, Sophia, Speedwell, She, Stodgy, Seeker, 
St. Quentin, Tina, Tobias-John, Tamworth, Tomwin, 


It should be noted 1. Much noise of this was heard some time ago, Truth, Trit, Teelew, Ubique, Violette, Vinna, Wyst, 
Financial smash did cause a heavy blow, Wynell, Witchie, Workitout, Wimble, Yetmar, Yug, 


Zulu, Zeus. 


ANSWERS TO ACROSTIC CORRESPONDENTS 
1. I have allowed ‘‘Oyama” for Acrostic 5, light 2, 
equal marks to the prearranged and printed solution. 
2. No answer to Acrostic 6 was received from ‘“ St. 


the page in large print letters a pseudonym feobiploadsolporiind exishere Quentin. 


of not more than twelve letters. “ Made-up 
names are the best. Female diminutives 


At varying prices, cheap and dear. 


Epa Shall be glad if certain solvers will in future cease 
sending their answ rs on odd scraps of paper. The rule 
is ‘‘half-sheets.” Other sizes are apt to gét lost. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Chelsea Football. — What- 
ever the fates may have in store 
for the Chelsea Football Club 
the directors may be congratu- 
lated on the excéllence of their 
ground. I have not seen Ful- 
ham since the new improve- 
ments, but Craven Cottage can- 
not possibly be better from a 
spectator’s point of view than 
Stamford Bridge. I was told 
by one of the Chelsea directors 
that when the ground was being 
laid out the final tie was kept 
in mind. Provided its accom- 
modation is sufficient Stamford 
3ridge is worth the attention 
of the Football Association as 
a possible venue for the final 
when their agreement with the 
Crystal Palace people expires. 
It is assuredly the most acces- 
sible ground in London, being 
practically an annex of the rail- 
way station, and in this respect 
has a big pull over Fulham. 
Moreoyer, even if the train ser- 
vice is unsatisfactory ‘buses pass 
the ground every three minutes. 


Imported Players.—The 
Chelsea players have been col- 
lected from all quarters of the country, 
which fact will, I suppose, be adduced to 
prove that professional football is a 
business, not a sport. By the same reason- 
ing it could be proved that there is 
nothing of the true sporting spirit in 
Rugby football inasmuch as the Rich- 
mond club is not recruited from Richmond, 
Mortlake, and East Sheen, and the Black. 
heath fifteen is composed of 
players born anywhere but in 
Blackheath. Of course, if a 
football club of any pretensions 
were to be formed for the 
Chelsea district the organisers 
had to abandon local patriotism 
for the time at any rate. Chel- 
sea, Brompton, and Walham 
Green are not the kind of soil 
which naturally produces great 
footballers. 


The Force of Example.—In 
spite of all the denunciations 
which have been showered on 
professional football and of 
some of the obvious defects in 
the League system Association 
football is to-day far more 
popular and more widely played 
than if professionalism and 
jeagues had never been heard 
of. The taunt that we have 
ceased to play games and have 
become spectators is demon 
strably absurd if it means that 
League football has converted 
into spectators active young 
men who would otherwise spend 
their Saturday afternoons play- 
ing football instead of looking 
on. The gate at League matches 
is mainly made up of men whose 
age, occupation, and training 
have rendered them unfit for the 
violent delights of football. In 
games the force of example 
counts for much. Who can 
calculate how many schoolboys 
the tradition of the Lytteltons, 
AL]. @\Webbe; iS: Jackson; 
A. G. Steel, and H. K.. Foster 
has transformed from “slackers ” 
into decent fellows and useful 
cricketers? It is fair to infer that 


THE GIGANTIC FOULKE 


Who has been transferred from Sheffield to Chelsea 


there are some potential footballers in the 
districts from which the new Chelsea club 
will draw its supporters, forwards, and 
goalkeepers in embryo, only waiting for 
the sight of the prowess of Copeland and 
Foulke to develop their latent powers. 


Ill-informed Critics.—The other day a 
Roman Catholic bishop in the north of 


THE CONQUEROR OF MACLAREN 


Hargreave of Warwickshire, who has probably got rid of Mr. MacLaren 


more often than any other bowler 


4II 


England in a sermon on the 
subject of gambling, after ex- 
plaining that gambling was not 
forbidden by “his Church _pro- 
ceeded somewhat illogically to 
condemn professional football 
matches on the ground that they 
were closely associated with 
betting. It is the misfortune of 
professional football that the 
criticism directed against it is 
nearly always _ ill-informed, 
while its apologists are for the 
most part so intimately con- 
nected with professional clubs 
that their defence cannot he re- 
garded as impartial. My friend 
Max Pemberton’s attack on the 
League in the Daily Mail a 
couple of years ago attracted a 
great deal of attention, but it 


was wholly inconclusive and 
only proved that the  distin- 
guished novelist knew as little 
about the subject as Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling. As an old Cam- 
bridge man nurtured ia ama- 
teurism Mr. Pemberton natu- 


rally disliked the idea of paying 
men to play games, but his 
indictment of the League was 
simply a condemnation of pro- 
fessionalism in the abstract and would have 
applied with equal force to the cricket 
championship. The bishop’s attack was 
no better founded than the novelist’s 
There is no subject on which Englishmen 
will not occasionally have a bet, and I 
daresay there isa little money staked on 
every League match by the more enthu- 
siastic supporters of each side, but to speak 
of professional football as exist- 
ing merely as a medium for 
gambling is a manifest ab- 
surdity. Without bookmakers 
there can be no_ extensive 
gambling, and no bookmaka 
could make a living out of foot- 
ball; the odds are not enough 
in his favour. 


Photography and Cricket. 
I confess I found Great Bats- 
men, by C. B. Fry and G. W. 
Beldam, somewhat ooo 
ing. The intention of the book 
is excellent and the letterpress 
admirable, but the photographs 
are unconvincing. Considering 
the enormous strides illustrated 
journalism has made in the last 
few years it is curious that the 
art of photographing cricketers 
has made so little advance. It 
is SIX years ago since Mr. Fry’s 
Book of Cricket was published, 
andas regards the photographic 
presentation of cricketers it has 
never been approached. Cricket 
photographers seem still to be 
divided into two classes—those 
who understand cricket but are 
lacking in a complete knowledge 
of the camera and those who 
are practical photographers but 
lack a complete knowledge of 
cricket. The difference in the 
styles of R. H. Spooner, F. S. 
Jackson, and Victor Trumper is 
surely not so subtle that it can- 
not be indicated by the camera, 
and yet I will venture to say that 
if most of the photographs one 
sees of these batsmen were 
decapitated it would not always 
be easy to recognise which was 
which. MOR. R. 
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F Norway. 
My» Dear PriscitLra,—One favour I 

must beg of you: Do not when you 
next behold your Delamira ask after the 
midnight sun. 

There are some tests to which even an 
old and long-tried friendship should not 
be put, and that I venture 
to think is one. It is 
almost worse than to ask 
your dearest friend who 
has paid a flying visit to 
Cairo en route for elsewhere 
what she has done with 
the Pyramids ? 

At this moment I seem 
to be further from every- 
where than I imagined 
possible in these days of 
personally-conducted tours. 
There is something ob- 
viously untamable about 
the Norwegian — scenery, 
which as yet the funicular 
fiend has failed to subju- 
gate. Imagine a Switzer- 
land in heroic mood with 
the tourist element and 
the home comforts elimi- 
nated and you may imagine 
my environment in_ this 
wonderful Romsdal. Yet 
even here the voices of 
civilisation pursue me. 

No sooner had I set 
foot on Scandinavian soil 
with no other intention in 
life than landing a salmon 
that should put all other 
piscatorial feats to shame 
for ever than I was _ beset 
with the information that 
Norway was the spot of all 
spots on earth in which to 
buy furs, and that I “really 
must.’ I really did not, 
however, but was neverthe- 
less dragged reluctantly 
enough with the call of the 
mountain torrent sounding 
in my ears upon a tour of 
inspection. Furs, of course, 
are always fascinating, but 
half-an-hour  suthiced to 
convince me that the place 
of all places in which to 
buy furs is not the magnetic 
north but London, where 
one can get skins every 
whit as good fashioned 
into up-to-date garments 
at a less outlay. 

Two items, however, I 
came across with which I 
fell head over ears in loye. 
One, a rug of natural- 
coloured eiderdown with 
an effective bordering of 
green and grey breast 
plumage cleverly worked in. The com- 
bination of colouring was quite charm- 
ing in the said rug, but when it appears in 
the guise of cloaks and stoles it strikes one 
as rather too zoological in aspect to 
engage the serious attention of those who 
approach the dress question in the proper 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in the Home 


spirit. My second love I discovered in a 
pair of native snow boots fashioned of 
Norwegian seal lined in with some woolly 
fur and of such vast dimensions that one 
would almost serve for the accommodation 
of two ordinary feet. For motoring slip- 


HOUSE GOWN 


In brown and white check trimmed with chestnut velvet (Martial and Armand) 


on footwear nothing could be better, but 
here again | refrained from purchasing, for 
I have certainly seen an equivalent at 
home no less practical if less quaint at a 
price more compatible with the resources 
of one whose whole wardrobe -is crying 
lustily for renovation. 
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The latest and quaintest of Parisian 
hat-trimming is a big butterfly, the wings 
of which are composed of feathers’allied to 
a fat velvet kody and a stupendous pair 
of antenne. A dear little rough beaver 
hat of the cocher persuasion has a compact 
crown draped with crépe de 
chine and bent up uncom- 
promisingly at one side, 
where a giant papillon ex- 
pressed in soft almond-green 
and bronze-brown plumage 


is delicately perched. Os- 
preys promise to be more 
luxuriant than ever this 
autumn, and the tender- 
hearted will welcome the 
announcement that the 


artificial variety constructed 
of whalebone are chiefly to 
the fore, although the 
whale’s view might possibly 
not coincide with our own 
on that head. These fancy 
mounts are piquantly 
planted in the forefront of 
the best models, whence 
they describe a_ graceful 
curve towards the back. 
Much the same line of life is 
allotted the ostrich feather 
at the moment, and in the 
interests of variety I must 
say I welcome this reaction 
from the Nell Gwyn style, 
which has swept on its way 
rejoicing for so long but 
which now is supplanted 
in the affections of the dis- 
criminating by the upstand- 
ing tip or plume, whose 
asperities are softened by 
the skilful handling of the 
stem whereby the proper 
curve and trend are induced. 
Cléarly those who are for- 
tunate enough to possess 
good ostrich feathers will be 
well advised to let the 
powers that be have them 
in good time in order to 
induce them to assume the 
seductive droop at the tip 
which is the characteristic 
of the moment. 

Every autumn sees the 
revival or semi-revival of 
the plumage toque, but the 
novelty having worn off 
there is something pain- 
fully artificial-looking about 
the majority. <A_ brilliant 
exception which I en- 
countered the other day was 
of pure white plumage, not 
a little suggesting the famous 
birds of Aylesbury, so that 
one could accept its beauty 
without a qualm alter having in all pro- 
bability picked its bones to an accompani- 
ment of sage and apple sauce. It was just 
a round turban completed with a white 
owl’s head with brilliant sapphire eyes— 
the latter Parisian I suspect-——and entirely 
charming.—Yours, DELAMIRA. 


Reutlinger 
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The Well-edressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


By mid-September the reign of the tweed 

and suiting costume may be said 
to be fairly inaugurated. Even on mild, 
sunny days there is a bedraggled out-of- 
season sensation clinging to one’s lately 
cherished muslins, and as I heard someone 
say the other day, the wearing of summer 
frocks beyond their natural limits is a 
gross extravagance. One feels suddenly 
ill dressed in a gown that has been a sur- 
passing joy, and the chances are one 
gives it away or devotes it to the rag- 
bag, whereas if wisely laid aside in time 
it might have done yeoman service in 
another spring. 

Those who have not already done so 
are naturally now engrossed in providing 
themselves with furs. The man who first 
uttered the pithy maxim, ‘Do as you 
would be done by,” was obviously a keen 
observer of men and matters. [Looked at 
fairly, can anyone doubt the fact that like 
meets like and your universal grumbler 
is usually his own worst enemy? In 
matters of business assuredly the theory 
holds good, for does not one constantly 
hear the remark, “1 always go to “ So-and- 
they treat one so we II that one always 
feels one gets every penny ‘s worth for one’s 
money”? 

To mention a single instance of a 
prosperous house whose success has fol- 
lowed a straightforward ccurse of 


so's;: 


fair ‘and liberal dealing, there is 
the Wholesale Fur Company, a 


firm 


whose name is associated 
everywhere with beautiful furs, 
moderate prices, combined with 


enterprise and civility. 

For many years past the Whole- 
sale Fur Company has been recog- 
nised as one of the leading furriers 
of London, and they have acquired 
this proud position by the excellent 
manner in which all orders placed 
with them are executed. It can 
indeed be said with confidence that 
whatever the work entrusted to the 
Wholesale Fur Company, whether 
fur motor coats or fur driving coats, 
capes, stoles, or remodelling old furs, 
repairs, and dyeing, extreme satisfaction 
is always given. ‘Their position is unique 
as they supply single garments at whole- 
sale prices. No other house in the king- 
dom does this. Their models and styles 
are always of the latest, and anything new 
and chic in furs is invariably to be found 
in their showrooms. 

The enormous trade which this com- 
pany does has from time to time extended 

“so vastly that they have been compelled 
to open branches in various districts of 
London, and now to meet an ever-in- 
creasing demand they are opening excellent 
showrooms at 10, St. Anns Square, Man- 
chester. The firm proposes to adopt in 
the northern metropolis the same policy 
which has been so entirely successful in 
London, and in its new venture it will be 


readily admitted that the Wholesale Fur 
Company will be supplying a long-felt 
want. 


The Parisian Diamond Company seems 
to be constantly adding fresh leaves to its 
laurel wreath of well-deserved renown. 
The great Catherine’s nickname, Madame 
la Resource, might indeed be justly applied 
to a firm which is always doing something 
to add to the esthetic pleasures of the 
woman with a penchant for bijouterie. [| 
have lately been introduced to a beautiful 
fan, the outer sticks of which are encrusted 
with brilliants in a most delicate and 
artistic design. When I first saw it I was 
overcome by the sense of the reckless 
courage of the owner of this beautiful 


bauble carrying so costly an item into a 
crowded ballroom, for at first sight I 
own that the possibility of the gems being 
anything but diamonds of the first water 
most worthily set never entered my mind. 
When the truth was couiee I could only 
realise that all that has been said about 
the perfection of the Parisian Diamond 
Company’s work still falls far short of the 
actual achievements. 

As regards their pearls, I have long 
since adopted the wiser course of never 


A CHARMING NEW MODEL 


At the Wholesale Fur Company's 


attempting to discriminate between these 
and the real thing, for on the only occa- 
sion when I had the courage of my 
opinions and boldly staked a dozen pairs 
of gloves on the presumption that a cer- 
tain necklet was of Parisian origin it 
turned out that the ornament in question 
was a_ historic heirloom, since when I 
have maintained a discreet silence when- 
ever the question of counterfeit versus 
genuine gems comes up for discussion. 

It is always worth while to pe ay a visit 
to one or other of the company’s’ estab- 
lishments at 85, New Bond Street, W.; 
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: i) gorgeous casi 5 ar 
Cy) well in keeping with 
e traditional splendours of 


143, Regent oe W.; 37, 38, and 43, Bur- 
lington Arcade, , for anything new that 
is going on in Ae realm of jewellery is 
always to be found there. Indee d, many 
of the so-called whims of fashion originate 
with the company. 

It is a foregone conclusion when the 
name of Miss Ellis Jeffreys figures in a 
cast that not only will there be pretty 
acting but there will be frocks of momen- 
tous import, not pleasing to the eye merely 
but in some sense prophetic of modes to 
come. Nor will the gowns which grace 
The. Love Path at the Haymarket dis- 
appoint the expectant. They alone are 
worth going to see. In Act I. Miss Jeffreys 
wears an expensively simple masterpiece 
in ivory toile and Venetian lace. Short- 
sleeved, of course, the corsage crosses over 
back and front, and the skirt is strikingly 
inlet with deep insertions running length- 
wise and thence at right angles, the front 
panel being plain. 

White also is the frock of the produc- 
tion, namely, that worn by Miss Jeffreys in 
Act Ill. Its. three-decker skirt of fine 
white lace is bordered with white moiré, 
and the bodice, which is of the demi-toilette 
persuasion, owes no little of its charm to 
the waist-band of chiné silk, which is 
carried almost shoulder-high at the back 
and so cunningly disposed under the arms 
that in front it melts away into a mere 
fold or so. finally expanding into a deftly- 
tied bow. The neck is 
quaintly finished with gold 
lace, a fancy of which more 
will be heard by and by. 
Of Miss Bateman’s frocks 
an ideal pink hatiste with 
a strikingly becoming tucked 
and belaced vest appealed 
to me more strongly. than 
her more. gorgeous toilette 
of green and gold and white. 
Most original and successful 
is the colour scheme of an 
apricot chiffon gown relieved 
with silver which is worn 
by Miss Forbes Robertson. 

The long-expected advent 
of The Prodigal Son has fewer 
sartorial hints to offer, but 
the evening gowns in the 

casino scene are 
the 


“The Lane.’* One which 
stands out in my mind as a model of 
reposeful simplicity is of pale silvery-green 
chiffon, perfectly made. The seeker after 
novel and original designs for fancy-dress 
balls may glean any number of valuable 
suggestions from the admirable repro- 
ductions of the picturesque Icelandic cos- 
tumes which play so important a part 
in the scenic success of the Prodigal’s 
environment. 

Every second 
now is engaged 


person one meets just 
in doll-dressing for the 
prize competition at the bazaar to be 
held in Birmingham on October 25, 26, 
and 27 in aid of the building cued for the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, St. Joseph's 
Home, - Harborne. The es offered 
include a bicycle, a sewing machine, a 
gold bracelet, a chain and pendant, anda 
gramophone. The work of the Little 
Sisters is one of the noblest and_ best 
organised of modern charities, age and 
poverty poe the sole qualifications 
required, egardless of creed. Readers of 
Tin Taree wishing to aid, either by 
entering the doll-dressing competition or 
by donations or gifts in kind, should com- 
municate with Mrs. F. W. Ratcliff, 86. 
Hagley Road, Edgbaston. 
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MOTOR SPARAS_WEEK BY WEEK. 


The New Club.—I mentioned a fort- 
night ago that a new club was now in 
process of formation, adding at the same 
time that it did not propose to attempt to 
teach the Motor Union or the Automobile 
Club their own business but to forward 
motoring from the social and touring 
point of view. I may say at once that 
I do not refer to the National Automo- 
bile Association, whose openly-expressed 


make it an ideal headquarters for hunting 
men, as the inn is situated in the Dukeries, 
fourteen miles from Doncaster, and within 
easy reach of at least three packs of hounds. 
Tree fishing is available in a six-mile 
stretch of preserved water. The interior 
has been charmingly fitted and furnished 
by a well-known firm of London uphol- 
sterers, and the grounds—of some eight 
and bowling 


acres—include tennis, croquet, 


MOTORS AT SKEGNESS 


Final of the one mile handicap—won by H. Bircumshaw (10-h.p. Argyll) 


ambitious intention is to do this and more 
on the nominal membership subscription 
of one guinea a year. The new club to 
which I refer , tentatively called the Road 
Club, will probably have three clubhouses 
-—one each in London, Brighton, and 
Maidenhead. It is arranging, in addition, 
with good hotels on all the main motor- 
ing routes for, if not a uniform tariff for 
members, at least special accommodation 
and reduction on the bills on  produc- 
tion of the badge of membership. It 
will make special arrangements, too, in 
a similar way as to garage of cars ‘and 
tariff for paid drivers. It will, indeed, 
endeayour to provide for the general 
interests and comfort of motorists at a 
more equitable rate in all directions in 
which they are likely to tour. The legis- 
lative and racing functions of the two 
leading bodies—the M.U. and the A.C—it 
will leave severely alone, though social 
touring runs and picnics may ‘well fall 
within its functions. Though members of 
the trade will be eligible for election to 
membership such members will not be, 
as at present proposed, upon its board or 
committee of control. With such objects 
in view it goes without saying that 
membership will be open to both ladies 
and gentlemen. The scheme. is well 
backed socially and financially, and 
pending a more public announcement 
I should be happy to give fuller parti- 
culars to any readers interested if they 
will write me care of this paper. 


An Up-to-date Hostelry.—Writing of 
hotel accommodation reminds me of a 
really charming place at which I recently 
stopped for lunch when motoring up to 
York. I refer to “ Ye Olde Bell,” Barnby 
Moor, on the North Road, some three miles 
north of Retford. It is the old coaching 
inn of historic fame, modernised but hap- 
pily not vandalised. The extensive stab- 
ling has to a great extent given place to a 
garage with pits and other useful appli- 
ances and conveniences for motorists. 
Sufficient stabling has been retained to 


greens. The catering is excellent and 
the charges moderate. Motorists meet 
with such indifferent catering and accom- 
modation on'y tco often, and are looked 
upon frequently as legitimate prey de- 
livered over by the compassionate gods 
for experimental feeding and unlimited 
fleecing, that it is pleasant to be able to 
call attention to any place where they are 
specially welcomed, where their and the 


placing of a rubber pneumatic tube 
between the hub and the outer rim. There 
are, in fact, two interior rims, the upper one 
being supported by iron spokes to the 
outer rim; the interior rims receive the 
tube which absorbs the road shocks. The 
tyre itself isof flat steel. ‘The trials seem 
to have been very satisfactory so far as 
easy riding is concerned, but I should 
imagine that there must have been con- 
siderable noise in connection with the steel 
tyre. The two great difficulties such a 
device has to contend with are, of course, 
lack of resiliency and sufficient strength to 
stand the side strain in turning a corner. 
Added to this must not be forgotten a 
probable increased nervous irritation, if 
not strain, to the driver and occupants of 
the car owing to the extra noise of metal 
against the road surface, often uneven and 
loose. The above wheel is known as the 
Rutherford, but the principle seems much 
the same as that involved in the wheel of 
the British Pneumatic Suspension Wheel 
Company. The trial of the Hallé wheel 
still continues and is attracting much 
interest. I hope to deal with it more fully 
after the conclusion of the present trials. 


British Motor Boat Club. — This, the 
pioneer motor boat club, has had most 
successful season, which it brings to a 


conclusion by a meeting at Burnham-on- 
Crouch on Thursday, September 28, and 
two following days. Included in the pro- 
gramme will be several handicaps which 
should afford interesting racing, and with 
the performances of the boats now much 
better known the handicapper’s task 
should be an easier and more successful 
one than was the case when the boats’ 
merits were mainly an unknown quantity 
as earlier in the season. This club has 


_ been most generous in its prize-giving. In 


MOTORS AT SKEGNESS 


Specially-constructed track for taking cars on to the course—Daimler car on the track 


cars’ wants are well supplied, and where 
they can leave with the feeling that they 
must recommend their friends to underline 
for future visits such a guest-house as 


“Ye Olde Bell.” 


Pneumatic Tyre Substitutes. —Experi- 
ments still go on with various devices in 
the way of spring and other wheels as 
rivals to those shod with pneumatics. 
One of the latest, which however appears 
much like an old friend returned, comes 
from the States. Its main feature is the 
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fact, several races for which handsome 
silver cups were presented failed to fill 
earlier in the season ; hence the three days 
meeting at Burnham. 


Isle of Man Tourist Trophy.—During 
the Tourist Trophy week in the Isle of Man 
the Michelin Tyre Company, Ltd., has 
arranged for a stock of its tyres and 
accessories to be obtainable at the tem- 
porary depdt at the Athol Hotel, Douglas. 
This will doubtless prove a boon to Miche- 
lin tyre-users visiting the island. 

R. Denys Dunpas. 
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Notes on the 


AE TATE. 


Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


A Dutch Breakfast.—The pictures 
by Gabriel Metsu of scenes of the 
refined side of domestic life in 
Holland in contrast to the canvases 
of Ostade or of ‘Teniers, where 
peasant carousals form the theme, 
are particularly the favourites in 
the royal European collections. 
The illustration we reproduce is 
from the famous gallery at the 
Hermitage at St. Petersburg. The 
Russian art treasures in jewels, in ; 
pictures, and in furniture are among 
the richest in the world. The period 
at which the picture was painted 


Wedgwood and Furniture—The 
French cabinetmaker, always eager 
to seize any new idea—and be it 
said, rarely making artistic blunders 
—readily saw the possibilities of the 
exquisite plaques of Wedgwood. 
With their decorative qualities of 
classic form and their low tones in 
colour they were especially suitable 


for inclusion in a scheme of furni- 
ture. The potters at Sevres had 
long since produced plaques de- 


signed to ornament pieces of furni- 
ture, but Wedgwood had not the 
| adequate support given to him by 


was between the years 1650 and his own countrymen to induce him 
1667, De Ruyter and Van Tromp to develop that side of his art. He 
were harrying our fleets, nor was the made cameos and gems and he 
victory always with our sailors. In turned out a multitude of things 
the year that our painter died the Sete ONE AU ROUT ERIE: TABLE beautiful, but the adaptation of 
Dutch sailed up the Medway, doing WD RWede wood plaques them to practical use he left to 


great damage and holding us at 
defiance. Ovsters then, as now, 
were a delicacy for the colder 


weather as is shown by the lady’s 

fur jacket, proving the antiquity of the rule that they should be 
eaten only in those months which contain the letter “r.”” The 
breakfast is laid in lavish style. The fine solid legs of the table 
are especially noticeable. The chair, slightly suggested, is the 
forerunner of our own Cromwellian type derived from Holland, 
the carved lion at the corner of the back disappearing in our 
sterner adaptation. The use of the foot-stool is something more 
than an ornamental fancy of the painter. It shows that the 
stretcher in the front of the chair had probably grown into 
disuse or had disappeared as it i 
has entirely nowadays, and it 
suggests that the angle of the 
back and the height of the 
seat of chairs had not received 
the scientific attention since 
paid to them, making foot- 
stools and hassocks indispens- 
able to all save the grand 
dame in the chimney corner. 


The Furniture of To-morrow. 
—Quite a literature has sprung 
up “of recent years concerning 
the furniture of yesterday and 
a considerable amount of at- 


tention is being given to the 
furniture of to-day, but the 
furniture of to-morrow is a 


thing upon which the soundest 
expert cannot prophesy 


Whether oak is still to hold 
its own as a favourite, who 
can say? The most cherished 
fashions of the nineteenth 
century have been held up to 
ridicule by those in the fore- 
front of modern English fur- 
nishing. Back numbers of 
Punch or any other illustrated 


journal depicting bygone in- 


In the royal palace at Madrid 


others. This side of his art never 
really touched the English people ; 
perhaps it was above their heads. 
The greater men embodied his pro- 
ductions in their work, in chimneypieces and in other decorative 
interior work, but they were the splendid exceptions. The 
illustration of the fine marqueterie console table with bronze 
doré mounts and plaques of Wedgwood ware shows how the 
French artist of the time of Louis XVI. recognised the distinction 
these plaques gaye to his work. ‘This piece of furniture is in 
the royal palace at Madrid, and for its grace and symmetry is 
justly prized as being a fine example of French furniture 
of the Louis Seize period at its best. 


Buying and Selling.—It takes 
one or two practical experiences 
for the ordinary individual to 
realise that there is a great 
difference in the buying and 
the selling price of furni- 
ture or china. As a rule, if 
the specimen is a genuine work 
of art and has not been bought 
either in too dear a market or 
because there happened to be 
a fashion in such things at the 
time it was bought, making the 
price a fairly high one, there 
is every reason that the pur- 
chaser when he becomes a 
seller may get his money back, 
or a large proportion of it. If 
he be a person of discernment 
and a bargain-hunter he may 
possibly get a good profit on his 
bargain. But ordinary furniture 
bought i in the ordinary manner 
must always be sold at a loss. 
It depreciates in value on ac- 
count of wear and tear in usage, 
and as the person who buys it 
in most cases does so that he 
may sell it again he cannot 
for obvious reasons afford to 


teriors of homes are hopelessly give as much as the original 
inartistic. What frumps_ the buyer in the retail market. It 
fashionable dames seem _ to will save a lot of heartaches 
have been, and how dowdy if sellers will only remember 
and insignificant the men that the wholesale price of 
about town appear to our their furniture when new _ is 
eves. It will be the same to- over 30 per cent. less than 
morrow. The meaningless A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY DUTCH BREAKFAST they gave, and that every year 
abortions of Tart nouveau, they have used it reckons as a 
already a back number in mapombthespicture: by Gabriel Metsurinithe) Hermitage. Sta netersbure year’s depreciation in value. 


art, will provide merriment to 

the late twentieth-century magazine reader. It is very evident 
that most of the furniture made nowadays will never survive 
to be the object of mirth for succeeding generations—it is too 
badly made. It is more or less useless to cater for to-morrow’s 
taste as all expert furnishing firms know. The taste of the 
public is capricious; in spite of all warning it may suddenly 
veer round to nothing but satinwood. Now it is Chippendale, 
yesterday it was the Windsor chair with the plush seat, to- 
motrow it will be—but there lie hidden all the hopes and fears 
of those who have the best traditions of English furniture at heart. 
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Overcrowding.-—An overcrowded home is as much to be 
avoided as an overcrowded railway carriage. We all know the 
drawing-room where one’s coat-tails are momentarily in dange 
of demolishing a little heap of china treasures perched in 
insecure proximity to every visitor who departs from the centre 
of the room. In the same house one,is sure to find every 
inch of the wall space covered. Tall bookcases and brob- 
dingnagian wardrobes convey an idea that the owner's bank 
balance is a good one, but they detract fiom that sense of 
cosiness which should be the dominant note of every home.—. H. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango Days—-Monday, September 25, and Tuesday, October 10 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, September 26, and Wednesday, October 11 
Pay Days—Thursday, September 28, and Friday, October 13 
Consols —Wednesday, October 4 


Bank Rate, Three per Cent. 


The Start of the Autumn Boom.—It is not an easy matter to 
pick up the threads of business all at once after an absence of 
several weeks in regions beyond the range of price lists and 
telephones. A month has passed since last I was writing for 
Tue Tatver, and I find myself back in town with very little 
news but with the agreeable consciousness of having given my 
readers some useful hints on the eve of my departure to holiday- 
land. Five weeks ago I wrote that nothing would surprise me 
less than to see a burst of speculative activity about the middle 
of August, and recalling the fact that it was the early bird that 
secured the worm I suggested that if a boomlet was to come it 
would be best to be in at the start. In particular I invited 
renewed attention to the hints I had thrown out in THe TaTLer 
of July 19 with regard to the outlook for Grand Trunks, the 
trathe returns for which were about to come into comparison 
with a series of heavy decreases during the previous year. 
“This,” I wrote, “will give a rosy appearance to the returns of 
the next eight or ten weeks. By that time the carriage of the 
harvest will have started, and the increased profits to be reckoned 
upon during the second half of 1905 ought to ensure a 3 per 
cent. dividend on 
Trunk Thirds, 
which are a mest 
tempting specula- 
tive investment at 
the present level. 


“The Zam- 
besia Exploring 
new issue. of 


100,000 shares,” I 
continued, ‘has 
been readily taken 
up by the share- 
holders, and these 
shares and_ those 
of the Tanganyika 
Concessions, Ltd., 
more — especially 
the latter, are 
among the finest 
lock-up purchases 
in the market.” 
Trunk Thirds 
were 52 when that 
appeared and they 
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This is a highly encouraging sign. Iam told to look out for a 
sharp fall in Mexican Railway Firsts. 


The Russian Petroleum Industry.—The general impression 
in quarters likely to be well informed is that the stories with 
regard to. the ‘annihilation’? of the petroleum industry at 
Baku have been—like the reports of Mark Twain's death— 
“much exaggerated.’ On Friday Reuter quoted a telegram 
from St. Petersburg which had appeared in one of the Paris 
papers to the effect that the losses sustained by private interests 
amounted to hundreds of millions of francs, that thousands of 
workmen had been killed, and that the survivors to the number 
of nearly 100,000 had been thrown out of employment. A day 
or two previously the news was generally circulated that 300 
naphtha wells had been destroyed. The commentary upon the 
position is that practically no effect has been produced upon 
the market for crude oil. During the current year Russia's 
total exports to England of various petroleum products have 
only totalled 50 million gallons, while within the same period 
America has increased her exports from 100 million to 140 
million gallons. But from every point of view the outlook for 
shareholders in the Russian oil companies is a sorry one. In 
June last when the “Russian” directors published their report 
for 1¢04 they paid a paltry dividend of 23 per cent. for the year 
and apologised for the smallness of the amount by referring 
to the continued labour troubles in Baku which rendered it 
advisable for them to keep in hand the bulk of their available 
balance. About a month later the Baku Petroleum Company 
published accounts which showed that whereas during the 
twelve months the crude oil had realised an average price of 
15°26 kopecks, representing an improvement of nearly 100 per cent. 
on the values previously ruling, the directors had not only failed 
to make both ends 
meet but had 
managed to lose 
over £50,000, 
thanks to the 
heavy sums neces- 
sarily written off 
for depreciation. 
With such records 
as the foregoing 
it might have been 
expected that the 
market in the 
shares of these and 
other Russian oil 
companies would 
be demoralised to 
the verge of panic 
by last week's 
stories of disaster. 
Such, however, 
was not the case, 
for on Friday, 
when the most 
sensational reports 


are now well over THE BOURSE AT MILAN were going the 
60. They should f : rounds, Russian 
still be bought, pinewmostalmpontentatnancia Cen ney Daan Petroleum shares 


and the same re- 
mark applies to the Ordinary stock, which is some six points 


igher than wher egan to recommend its purchase. Las 
higher than when I began to recommend its purchase. Last 
week’s traffic return shows an increase of £15,304.. As for 


Tanganyikas and Zambesias they have added 50 per cent. to 
their market valuation within the past fortnight, being in 
demand at 6} and 2} respectively at the time of writing.. Those 
of my readers who followed my advice in July may now sit 
tight on their purchases. The rise will eventually go much 
further, but no one should buy more of a share of this class 
than he is able to pay for as the creation of a weak speculative 
position invariably involves wide fluctuations. 

Rhodesian Bankets were all the rage at the start of the new 
account on the publication of some sensational assays from the 
Eldorado property, and these shares with Tanganyikas are 
acting as the bell wether of the South African section, which 
is developing greater activity than has been witnessed for many 
a long day. 

Ihave a sneaking fancy for Transvaal Consolidated Lands 
for a gamble. The price is 34 as compared. with 6. upwards 
during the last boomlet—though that was long enough ago— 
and the favourites of the past. are pretty sure to have a fresh 
innings unless the present burst proves to be but a flash in the 
pan. The Transvaal gold output for August, 428,581 oz. of 
fine gold, constitutes a fresh record, representing an increase of 
9,076 oz. in weight and £38,552 upon the previous best. 

The splendid Board of ‘Trade 1eturns, showing increases of 
£4,423,000 in imports and £3,157,956 in exports, have drawn 
attention to the “ goods” railway lines, and ‘“ Berwicks’’ and 


“Brums ” show gains of 53 and 2} respectively on the account. 
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were still standing 
at 17s. 6d., which compared with 22s. 6d. as the top price of 
the year. Baku shares, however, were a very nominal market 
at anything over 3s., and the various debentures were offered. 


Italian Rente Conversion. — In the course of my recent 
rambles I found myself on the steps of the Bourse at Milan just 
as the excitement at the news of the conclusion of peace between 
Russia and Japan was at its height. There has been a big rise 
in Italian values during the month. Milan, the wealthiest com- 
mercial-city of Italy and second only to Naples in point of 
population, is during the coming year to be the scene of a great 
international exhibition which will draw all Europe. Building 
operations on a gigantic scale are already in progress, the 
scheme involving the inclusion of the whole of the New Parl 
adjoining the old citadel and Napoleon's Arena. 

With the advent of the stranger the Bourse at Milan cannot 
fail to secure an enormous accession of business, especially when 
the scheme for the conyersion of the Italian Rentes which the 
Treasury has under consideration takes definite shape. The 
expectation is that at an early date Signor Carcano, the new 
Finance Minister, will formulate a plan of consolidation under 
which the existing Fives—reduced by taxation to Fours—will 
be replaced by a 3} per cent. stock. To this end the Roth- 
schilds in Paris, the Disconto Gesellschaft in Berlin, and Messrs. 
Hambro and Son and Messrs. Baring Bros. in London will 
probably be taken into consultation. In the meantime, as an 
indication of how the wind is blowing, the Bank of Italy has 
started upon the conversion of a large issue of hypothecary 
bonds from a 43 to a 3% per cent. basis. REGINALD GEARD. 


